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tion to totalitarianism is summed up by, ‘“Un- _ interest of all 


der this system (Democracy) public officials 
are, indeed, the servants of the people elected 
and paid by them to serve their common in- 
terests. Before an election, candidates for pub- 
lic offices belong to different political parties, 


but once elected, it is their duty to serve the our country. 





the people including those who 


voted against them.”’ 

Let us hope that these people, in whom the 
spirit of freedom had been confirmed, will soon 
be able to resume the democratic ways they had 
established under the protective assistance of 
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T IS no shyster practice for teachers or any- 

one else to claim the legal exemptions and 
deductions permitted under federal income 
tax laws. The U. S. government is a business 
rather than a charitable institution and does 
not expect excess payments by taxpayers’ 
failure to apply deductions granted under the 
law. The income tax division of the U. S. 
Treasury has rather established certain well- 
defined regulations and policies on exemptions 
from taxation and expects the taxpayer to 
know and utilize them. These regulations, ex- 
tended and clarified in a number of cases by 
court rulings, make it possible to formulate a 
rather definite list of the deductions author- 
ized. Those especially applicable to teachers 
ind workers in education are summarized in 
the following article. 

Most teachers, since their gross income is 
$3,000 or less and comes solely from salaries, 
wages, dividends, interest, rents, annuities and 
royalties, will be permitted to file the new 
“optional” tax return if they desire. The ‘‘op- 
tional” or simplified form bases the tax on 
gross income, and no exemptions or deduc- 
tions are permitted since the federal govern- 
ment has already taken these into considera- 
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tion in computing the taxes payable. If your 
allowable deductions exceed 7-8% of your in- 
come you will probably pay less if you use 
the regular form (No. 1040). If your deduc- 
tions are less than this amount you may do 
better with the “optional” plan. In any case, 
it will pay teachers to calculate their tax under 
each method to determine which system of 
filing to elect. This is especially true since the 
tax rates on the 1941 income are “upped” 
tremendously over the rates of previous years. 
It is well to keep in mind that after you have 
elected to file on one form you cannot change 
to the other, even though you discover later 
that you could have saved many dollars by 
using the other form. 


Interest Received Taxable 

In filling out an income tax return, the 
teacher usually has little difficulty in ascertain- 
ing his gross income. Most, if not all of it is 
from an earned taxable salary. Some teachers 
receive interest payments, dividends and royal 
ties, which, too, are generally taxable. It is, by 
and large, a problem of legitimate deductions 
which causes the perplexity. ‘“To deduct or not 
to deduct, that is the question.” 
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As a general rule, and except for unusual 
circumstances, you may deduct: 


1. Real estate and personal property taxes paid. 
The taxes must be assessed against you and 
not someone else. If you pay someone else’s 
taxes the amount paid is a gift and not 
deductible. 

. Your state income tax paid in 1941. 

. The state tax on gasoline (4¢ per gallon) 

. Your state auto license fee. 

. Federal taxes to theatre and athletic contests 
(10% of price). 

. Federal taxes on initiation fees, telephone 
service, and transportation fare. However, 
since the latter two taxes were made effec- 
tive October 6, 1941, only a minor amount 
of taxes would have been paid before the 
close of the year. 


WU RW Dd 
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Cigarette taxes, and the new federal excise 
taxes, are not deductible by the consumer (re- 
cent court ruling). Alcoholic beverage taxes, 
both federal and state, are apparently in the 
non-deductible category. Federal income taxes 
are not deductible nor are inheritance and gift 
taxes imposed by either the United States or 
Wisconsin. Special assessment taxes, for im- 
provements which increase the value of your 
property, such as a sidewalk or road in front 
of your house, may not be deducted. 

If you suffer losses not covered by insur- 
ance, or covered by insurance only in part, 
you may make deductions for the losses. Most 
common deductions in this area are: 


1. Automobile damaged by fire, storm, icy 
roads, or collision not caused by your 
negligence. 

. Damage suffered on your home or your 
personal belongings due to fire, storm, etc. 
3. Loss sustained within the year due to theft 
—stolen jewelry, car, and embezzlement of 

funds. 


NR 


Necessary business or professional expenses 
are deductible. For the educational worker this 
includes such items as: 


1. Dues paid professional organizations— 
W.E.A., N.E. A., etc. , 

2. Expenses of attending educational conven- 
tions within the United States if not reim- 
bursed for such expenses. If reimbursed in 
part, teachers may deduct the amount paid by 
them. Legitimate expenses include meals, 
railroad, - or car fare, hotel bills, and 
similar expenditures. 

3. Salary paid substitute when teacher is re- 
quired to pay substitute from his own salary. 

4. Fees paid employment agencies to secure 
employment. However, expenses in seeking 
employment and expenses of summer school 
attendance are not deductible. 

5. Subscription to professional magazines, as 
well as supplies and equipment essential in 
teaching when furnished by the teacher. 
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6. Cost of technical and professional books is a 
deductible expense but must be charged off 
over a period of time rather than in the year 
of purchase (capital investment). : 


The amount deducted from your salary 
check for the State Retirement System must 
be included by you as part of your taxable 
income, even though you do not receive it 
until years later. 

Payments of interest on indebtedness may 
be deducted. This applies to: 


1. Interest on Credit Union loans, mortgage on 
real estate or other property, bank loans, or 
other indebtedness. 
Interest paid on loans to your insurance com- 
pany is deductible. However, to be entitled 
to the deduction you must actually have paid 
the interest, not merely increased your ob- 
ligation to the company by giving a note for 
the interest due. 

3. Interest paid on money borrowed from your 
wife is properly deductible. This is true 
even though you had originally given your 
wife the money borrowed, in a bona fide 
gift. 

4. Interest paid for goods purchased on the de- 
ferred payment (installment) plan is de- 
ductible. The transaction must make clear, 
however, that the seller is charging interest 
and the buyer knows he is paying it. 


N 


At some time or other practically everyone 
finds an uncollectible debt on his hands and 
suffers a monetary loss. Federal income tax 
laws recognize this situation and provide that 
all debts ascertained to be worthless, and 
charged off during the year, are deductible as 
bad debts. If a debt is only partially worthless 
the extent to which it is uncollectible may be 
deducted. The deduction is permissible on all 
types of debts, whether they be of a personal 
or business nature. Money loaned to a friend 
which you are unable to collect is properly 
claimed as a deduction. Two conditions must 
be fulfilled if you are to charge off a bad debt: 
First, you must ascertain that the debt is ac- 
tually bad; i. e., you must be able to prove 
that you have made a reasonable effort to col- 
lect. Second, you must charge off your bad 
debts when circumstances first indicate they 
are bad. It is best to claim the deduction when 
you first suspect the debt to be worthless, and 
if you later find your fears are unfounded the 
money collected becomes income in the year 
of recovery. In all cases a debtor-creditor re- 
lationship must exist at the time of the loan. 
An advancement of money to a relative, 
friend, or anyone else, which you never in- 
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tended to collect, is not legitimately deducted 
as a bad debt. 

Contributions are deductible but may not 
exceed 15% of your net income before the 
deduction. They must be paid within the tax- 
able year to be deductible. When they were 
pledged is of no importance; it is the time 
of payment which governs. 

Most common contributions are: 


1. Religious: church, missionary 

2. Charitable: Red Cross, Salvation Army, local 
charities 

3. Literary and educational 

4. Scientific 

5. Vocational rehabilitation (certain) 


Certain types of income are exempt from 
federal income taxation; i. e., you do not need 
to include the amount in your total income. 


1. Any property or sum of money you receive 
as a gift or inheritance. However, the in- 
come you receive from such property after 
its transfer is taxable. 

2. Any amount which you receive as compensa- 
tion for physical injuries or sickness, such 
as payments received from health insurance 
or under Workmen’s Compensation acts— 
plus any damage awarded you. 

3. Life insurance death benefits received either 
in lump sum or smaller regular payments. 

4. Value of railroad passes received. 
5. Interest upon obligations of a state, terri- 
tory, and political subdivision. 
Interest on U. S. obligations issued before 
March 1, 1941 is exempt from normal tax, 
and even when subject to the surtax is ex- 
empt up to $5000 principal value. With 
minor exceptions, interest on all obligations 
of the U. S. and its agencies, issued on or 
after March 1, 1941, is fully taxable, and 
must be included in your income. If you 
own a U. S. saving or defense bond you 
may report the increased value each year in- 
stead of at the maturity date. This election 
must be made in the tax return and must 
apply to all such bonds owned or thereafter 
acquired by you. 

7. If you have income from the rental of 
property, you may deduct all expenses and 
charges which may be necessary for the up- 
keep and maintenance of such property. If 
expenses exceed the return, you may take 
the loss in full on your return. 


6. 


=) 


Teachers are, without exception, entitled to 
an earned income deduction. Pay received for 
personal service rendered is termed earned in- 
come, for which a 10% credit may be taken 
when calculating your normal tax. This credit 
may not exceed 10% of your entire net in- 
come. If your met income does not exceed 
$3,000 it is all considered earned. If your net 
income exceeds $3,000, one still receives a 
credit for earned income on $3,000, regardless 
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In no case is 
income considered to be more than 


of the source of the income. 
earned 
$14,000. 

After a person has determined his net in- 
come, and taken his personal exemptions and 
earned income credit he is ready to compute 
his tax. The 10% defense tax paid in March 
1941 is included in the new rates, instead of 
being a separate computation. The new  sur- 
tax rates are likely to bring a surprise. In the 
past the surtax did not apply on net incomes 
below $4000. Under the present law a sur- 
tax ranging from 6% to 77% begins on the 
first dollar of net taxable income even before 
the 10% credit for earned income is deducted. 

Teachers will, almost without exception, re- 
port their income on the calendar year basis. 
This means that your income tax must be filed 
not later than March 15, 1942. At your op- 
tion the tax may be paid either in a single 
payment or four installments. Under the in- 
stallment plan the first payment is due when 
you file your return. Subsequent installments 
are due three, six, and nine months later. 

One additional word of admonition should 
be given. Don’t wait until March 15 to fill 
out your tax return. You may need some time 
to raise the tax money, to say nothing of re- 
covering from shock when you discover the 
amount of increase in your federal income 
tax bill! 











So You Need 
MONEY FOR TAXES? 


If you must borrow money to pay your 
federal and state taxes we suggest you take 
advantage of the savings in interest pay- 
ments shown in the table below. The Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union can save you 
money, so make application immediately, in 
order to have your money ready by March 15. 


TOTAL INTEREST CHARGES—LOANS $25-$100 


Extent F.C. CU. PE. €.0. PS. Cv. 

of Loan 6Mo. 6 Mo. 8 Mo. 8 Mo. 10 Mo. 10 Mo. 

$ 25 ..$ 2.24 $ .88 $ 2.92 $1.12 $ 3.60 $1.40 
a. 4.54 1.75 5.84 2.25 7.20 i375 
75 .. 6.78 2.64 8.84 3.37 10.80 4.13 
100 .. 9.08 3.50 11.76 4.51 14.50 5.50 
125 11.14 4.30 14.44 5.54 17.80 6.79 
150 .. 12.96 5.06 17.04 6.52 21.00 7.96 


For further information write the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union, Room 409, Insurance 
Building, Madison. 
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The Teaching of English 


Robert C. Pooley 
University of Wisconsin 

EACHERS of English and associated sub- 

jects in the high schools of Wisconsin will 
be eager to do their part as citizens in a na- 
tion at war, but they may be somewhat puzzled 
as to the exact service which can be rendered. 
It is the purpose of this paper to suggest the 
role of the English teacher in war time, to 
enlist all who are willing to serve as we best 
can serve, and to give unity and a central pur- 
pose to our efforts. This paper refers to teach- 
ers in their professional capacities only; as 
private citizens many other lines of service 
will be pursued. The suggestions made here 
are not merely individual offerings, but are 
based upon a conference of representative 
members of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English held in Chicago December 29 
and 30, 1941. 

ENGLISH FOR WAR TIME EFFICIENCY: As 
teachers of English we owe an obligation to 
the youth of America to develop to the high- 
est degree those skills essential to participa- 
tion in a democratic way of life, (1) through 
class room practice in group thinking and de- 
cision, (2) through teaching the techniques of 
public and panel discussion, and (3) through 
emphasis upon the need for precision and 
honesty in the use of language in reading and 
reporting and in the expression of ideas in 
speech and writing. These three aims are not 
new, but they acquire a new significance in 
war time which justifies their taking first 
place in our class room practice. 

In war time also we recognize the necessity 
of learning to take and give orders. The skills 
of listening alertly, interpreting accurately, 
and executing promptly can be developed in 
exercises and games to be interesting as well 
as timely. The efficient use of language in giv- 
ing orders and directions orally is equally im- 
portant, in which the skills of clear thinking, 
orderly arrangement of ideas, and concise 
statement are to be stressed. Furthermore, 
while recognizing the importance of obedience 
to orders, we shall guard against the loss of 
proper criticism and the right to criticize, 
which is inherent in a democracy. 
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ENGLISH FOR EMOTIONAL STABILITY: The 
circumstances of warfare arouse profound 
emotions. To people of ordinarily even, 
serene lives come suddenly high excitement, 
fear, grief, horror, and other strong feelings. 
The preservation of emotional balance by 
every means at our disposal is our privilege 
and our duty. In the expressional phases of 
English there will be many opportunities for 
young people to discuss personal and social 
problems, with guidance to be derived from 
fellow pupils and the teacher. Unusual sym- 
pathy, patience, and tact are the teachers’ con- 
tribution to this important service. The study 
of literature and the reading of current books 
will provide opportunities to experience vicari- 
ously something of the shocks of warfare, to 
become prepared by gradual degrees for the 
reality, should it come. Especially important 
is the study of human behavior under stress, 
to develop understanding of one’s own con- 
duct in emergencies, and to become more 
tolerant of the behavior of others. One chief 
purpose of such study will be to develop a 
long view of the problems confronting the 
present, to preserve sanity and perspective and 
to provide the relief which comes from seeing 
the present conflict in relation to past events. 


ENGLISH FOR RELIEF FROM TENSION: Not 
by any means should the program in English in 
war time concern itself exclusively with the 
war. There are truths of human experience 
which are timeless, and types of beauty which 
will always endure. Relief from immediate 
surroundings is one of the important func- 
tions of literature in time of peace. This func- 
tion becomes of even greater importance in 
time of war. Pupils will come to us seeking 
relief from the strains of the present and 
spiritual strength to meet future problems. Our 
presentation of literature to meet this need 
must be wise and sympathetic. In general that 
literature which deals simply with the per- 
manent values of life should be stressed: 
simple poetry, quiet essays, encouraging biog- 
raphy. Do not forget, nor let pupils forget, 


(Continued on page 290) 
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HAT do you do to have fun on a date? 
Does your town have enough places for 
good, decent fun? If and when you have chil- 
dren, do you think you will answer their sex 
questions? Which would you rather be, a 
happily married woman or a woman with a 
career? The foregoing are from a questionnaire 
submitted to Wisconsin high school girls dur- 
ing the last year. The survey from which 
these questions were taken is being made as 
part of the regular social hygiene work with 
girls, the object being to discover their 
opinions on subjects of interest to them. 
These and other “bull session” questions 
are some of the few dozen submitted to about 
1500 girls up to date. The informal question- 
naire, used by us, is being made, not to add 
to the already mounting surveys extant, but to 
collect information which will make it easier 
to discuss the subject of social hygiene, espe- 
cially boy and girl relationships. It is to be a 
guide for us rather than for the girls—a guide 
that will make us better able to discuss the 
subjects on lines acceptable to our girl audi- 
ence. This adolescent starts a bit on the de- 
fensive when an adult ventures to advise on 
matters of boy-girl friendships. And didn’t we 
all! This survey is an attempt to ascertain how 
boy and girl relationships look from where 
she sits rather than from our position. We did 
not therefore set out tc prove anything or to 
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Ruth Jane Larsen 
Wisconsin State Board of Health 


criticize the modern girl, but tried rather to 
reach her social hygiene point of view. The 
State Board of Health and its four workers 
never think of social hygiene apart from boy- 
girl experiences, training for parenthood and 
family living. 

The questionnaire was given to junior and 
senior girls in Wisconsin high schools along 
with regular social hygiene talks to these third 
and fourth year girls. Not nearly every school 
was included in the survey, nor probably will 
be (this informal survey is in the process of 
taking form), but an effort is being made to 
obtain a representative picture of all sections 
of the state: urban and rural communities, 
large and small high schools. The question- 
naire was suggested to the principals and su- 
perintendents only after a social hygiene talk 
had been given to the group. And of course, 
no principal or superintendent was obliged to 
accept it. When permission was granted, (and 
it was never refused), the girls still chose 
whether they wanted to answer the questions. 

And now what does this composite girl look 
like as viewed through this survey? This 
modern girl thinks the best age to start dating 
is at 15 or 16 years of age, and prefers double 
and group dating to just single dates. She 
prefers that her boy friend be neat and clean 
in appearance, be a good sport, a good dresser, 
intelligent and good looking. But this same 
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boy has a right to expect her to have a likable 
personality, to dress attractively, to be a good 
conversationalist and a good pal. 

She would rather go with a person in school 
or some family friend, because she is not too 
fond of blind dates. Her dating etiquette is 
well established! She does not phone a boy 
for a date nor does she want to be too ready 
in suggesting ‘“‘Dutch treats.” She is by no 
means a gold digger! When her club invites 
the boys, she is more than willing to do her 
share, or when an impromptu boy-girl stunt 
is planned, she splits the expenses with the 
rest—boys and girls alike. A high school boy 
will have a slightly better chance of dating her 
than an older boy. And she feels decidedly 
that her parents have a right to make sugges- 
tions about her choice of boy and girl friends. 
These suggestions may not set too well! She 
may even toss an irritated shoulder; but in her 
heart she knows her parents care deeply about 
her and she believes in them. And when she 
finds the right boy, she will consider it quite 
all right to date him regularly; as long as she 
is in high school, however, she prefers not 
to become engaged. Eventually these girls 
prefer looking forward to happy marriages 
rather than to careers. 

One of the most difficult questions for the 
girls to answer is “Are you one of those girls 
who hasn’t many dates?”’ To answer this ques- 
tion truthfully takes real courage on the girl’s 
part. Still about 35% checked “yes” and in 
explanation stated they were shy when with 
boys, and in some cases did not have much 
chance to meet boys. They did not feel too 
sorry for themselves, because they said they 
had fun with girls instead. Of course, the girl 
has fun at home. This does not completely 
solve the problem of rounding out her boy- 
girl experiences. If she is to have a fair 
chance of choosing her future mate, and she 





prefers marriage to a career, her circle of boy 
and girl friends must be enlarged. Even if 
her first choice is not marriage, it is well for 
her to outgrow shyness toward boys and to 
have enough experiences to become a well 
adjusted person, regardless of what her future 
may be. 

The unanimous desire for more clean fun 
away from home is voiced throughout the 
questionnaire. Having fun around town, how- 
ever, is a problem because as she says ‘“‘there 
aren't enough places tc have good decent 
fun.’ Hers is not an attempt to escape parents 
—she admits her mother makes it easy to have 
fun at home—it is the natural urge of 
adolescents to cut away from apron strings. 

When she dates, she likes movies, dances, 
sports, school functions, and “just riding 
around in a car,’ and an occasional date at 
home. 


Viewpoint Not Sexy 


This high school girl’s social hygiene point 
of view at her 15-16-17 year level definitely is 
not sexy. This average girl has a little better 
than 65% chance of having her sex questions 
answered by her mother, while her father an- 
swers practically none of her queries. She sup- 
plements this home information by “talking it 
over’ with her girl friends with whom she 
feels free to discuss anything, and on occasion 
with her boy friend. This Wisconsin girl 
gleans other bits of sex information from 
books and magazines—books and magazines 
not read surreptitiously, but found on the 
living room table of the average household. 
She is also deliberately taught some facts in 
some of her school courses as home economics 
and biology, and feels definitely that more 
scientific sex information gauged to her age 
could and should be integrated into her high 
school courses. And when it comes to wonder- 

(Continued on page 284) 











The modern high school girl has a good 
time over a “coke” or root beer, and en- 
joys school parties chaperoned by adults 
with youthful spirit. 
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Edith Cutnaw 
Stevens Point S.T.C. 


€ very definite cause of poor reading is 
the habit of reading slowly. Beginners in 
reading will, of course, read slowly but as the 
vocabulary increases in size and interest grows 
children should read as fast as circumstances 
permit. However, observation of the habits of 
reading and successive testing programs of 
children in the intermediate grades compels 
one to admit that there is a distinct slowing 
up of the reading rate in these grades. There 
is also to be found a recurrence of habits of 
immature traits of reading such as vocalizing 
and others. Many read no faster silently than 
they do orally. 

Accompanying this slow rate of reading are 
inefficient eye movements. Photographs taken 
of the reading performance of several hundred 
intermediate grade children by means of the 
Opthalmograph reveal many regressions as 
well as many fixations per line. Lack of 
rhythm in reading and the failure to strike the 
beginning of the next line in a return sweep 
of the eyes are also commonly found in these 
grades. 

What is to be done then for these children 
and their older schoolmates in the junior and 
senior high school and even in college? There 
are many approaches to the problem and all 
of them have proved more or less successful 
in the hands of those who carefully diagnose 
the individual difficulties and faithfully pre- 
scribe and carry out remedial measures. The 
approach through the stimulation and direction 
of interest as advocated by Dr. Paul Witty and 
Dr. David Kopel* of Northwestern University 
has resulted in better achievement and greater 


1Witty, Paul and Kopel, David. “‘Reading and the Educa- 
tive Progress’, Ginn and Company, 1939, 310 pp. 
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happiness for hundreds of children. As im- 
portant pioneers in this school of interests, Dr. 
Kopel and Dr. Witty believe that what a pupil 
admires and likes will give the emotionalized 
drive necessary to overcome the hurdles and 
handicaps of poor reading habits and that drill 
per se need not be especially emphasized. 
The school of skills, on the other hand, 
minutely analyses a child’s reading habits and 
seeks a remedy for his disabilities by provid- 
ing the necessary corrective drill. The element 
of interest is not ignored but it does not re- 
ceive the major emphasis. As stated by Luella 
Cole Pressy ‘‘there is no single inevitable right 
way of approaching the problems of reading.’ 
One teacher might start to improve the com- 
prehension of her group, another might begin 
with rate, another with vocabulary, some with 
readiness to read, (both physical and emo- 
tional) and some by the correction of all eye- 
sight deficiencies. Any of these approaches 
will result in better reading results. Where 
one is to begin might be decided by consid- 
eration of the needs of each individual child, 
by the training and interests of the teacher 
and by the available materials with which to 
work. There is a very great correlation be- 
tween the different phases of the reading 
process, and a change in the better for one 
will result in improvement in all the others. 
The writer has tried various approaches. 
With a severely handicapped group the inter- 
est approach is, “the long way home’ while 
the skills and individualized drill approach 
appears to give more immediate results. Of 
the special skills needed in reading, vocabulary 
training deserves a major emphasis. Attention 


~ 3 Cole, T. “The Improvement of Reading,’ Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc. 1938, 333 pp. 
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to words and a drive to increase word knowl- 
edge stimulates general interest in reading 
and better comprehension. Training in follow- 
ing directions, selecting the central thought of 
paragraphs or in organization of material read 
will also give pupils greater reading power. If 
one is fortunate enough to have the apparatus 
distributed by the American Optical Company 
a program of training in the rate of reading 
will yield splendid results. A photograph of 
what the eyes are doing while reading (taken 
with the Opthalmograph) will give objective 
information concerning eye co-ordination and 
the form, characteristics, and maturity of the 
reading habit. An analysis of the reading 
graph produced on the roll of film gives one 
the behavior pattern of the eyes and a basis 
for training the eye to a more efficient pat- 
tern of movement. This training is provided 
by the use of the Metronoscope, a device 
which conditions control of the visual mecha- 
nism in reading and also attempts to broaden 
the span of recognition by short exposure 
techniques. This exposure device trains the 
eyes to move rhythmically along a line from 
left to right. The shutter arrangement which 
is used prevents regressive movements. The 
rate of presentation may be increased to 350 
words a minute. 

Although apparatus of this kind is not 
available to all teachers for the analysis and 
training of reading habits, there is neverthe- 
less, much than can be done to improve the 
fundamental habits which condition reading. 
First of all, children may be trained to use a 
rhythmical pattern of eye movements. Pure 
training exercises omitting all words should be 
used at first. Then words and phrases rather 
than dots should form a part of the pattern 
and training should continue forcing the 
muscles to adopt the new way of working. 
Fatigue is to be expected, as in the training 
of any new set of muscles, so a time limit 
needs to be established. A loss of comprehen- 
sion in reading is also to be expected in the 
beginning but this will take care of itself and 
should not discourage the teacher or the pupil 
under training. We have found a remarkable 
increase in comprehension accompanying this 
training. During the training period all read- 
ing done should conform to the pattern and 
pupils should be urged to be conscious of 
how they are reading and to force themselves 
to use their eyes as directed. Intensive reading 
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during this period will of course hinder the 
training, as the pupil will fall back to many 
fixations and regressions in order to get the 
meaning. All of the pupil’s teachers will need 
to cooperate so that’ assignments will not work 
to counteract the effect of the training. Chil- 
dren should even be told to do no reading at 
home, without employing the movements of 
the pattern prescribed. Training must take 
precedence in order for rhythmical efficient 
eye movements to be established. Gradually 
the exercises will be increased in difficulty, 
giving plenty of practice at each level until the 
pupil will be reading the material of his grade 
and he will be reading with maximum eff- 
ciency. The training may take weeks but it is 
well worth the planning and careful prepara- 
tion and drill. The happiness and satisfaction 
of the pupils in their greater success is ample 
reward. 
BOY-GIRL RELATIONS— 

(Continued from page 282) 
ing about the right or wrong of sex morals, 
she prefers her mother’s guidance to that of 
either school or church. She has further de- 
cided, if and when she has children, to an- 
swer their sex questions. 

As we said before, the only object of this 
survey was to make the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health more effective in its social 
hygiene work, rather than to criticize the girl. 
We find it is much more acceptable to her that 
we guide her attitude toward sex via her boy 
and girl interests, rather than on the premise 
that she needs to be warned against sex. 

There are those who would scoff at some 
of the above observations. They know girls 
who telephone boys! They know girls who 
date married men! They know girls who get 
their sex information vulgarly! These are per- 
haps the same people who always judge the 
average girl by the standards of the least de- 
sirable one. They are perhaps the people who 
stubbornly insist that the good old day was 
pure and moral. They love their prejudices 
and hug them to themselves. We, however, 
came away from the survey with a healthy 
respect for our youthful audiences, and felt 
they had problems that did not exist in the 
“good old day.” We were left with a humble 
feeling as to our own inadequacies in really 
helping them solve their problems. These 
Wisconsin high school girls—we like them! 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF P.T. A. 


Founders Day, 1942 


T IS a habit of human beings to accept with- 

out much thinking the institutions with which 
they are familiar; it is only occasionally that 
a reflective or questioning mood holds anyone 
long enough to make them wonder from 
whence they came, whither they are going, and 
whether or not they are on the best road to 
reach their destination. Such a mood is most 
apt to seize one on a birthday, so, for this 
reason, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has set aside ITS birthday, Febru- 
ary 17, as a day when all its 214 million mem- 
bers may re-evaluate their work in the light 
of present day needs, and revitalize it because 
they have gained a better understanding of its 
real purposes by the backward look. They real- 
ize anew that the ideals and principles on 
which the organization is founded are based 
on fundamental human needs which will last 
as long as there are homes, schools, churches, 
and communities; they honor the fine person- 
alities—men and women, parents and teachers 

-who gave birth to their organization, and 
are inspired by the vision of the Founders 
of creating a more intelligent parenthood as 
well as of improving the lot of all children 
everywhere. The sincerity, unselfish devotion 
and intelligence of those who sensed the need 
for such a movement and who did the volun- 
teer, pioneer work jn making their vision a 
reality, have set the standards high for all 
who have followed them. 

It was in 1896 that Mrs. Alice McClellan 
Birney originated the idea of a congress of 
mothers in which the care and training of 
children might be discussed, so that fuller op- 
portunities for child development might be 
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secured and parenthood might be recognized 
as one of humanity's most important profes- 
sions. With the cooperation and financial back- 
ing of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, the philan- 
thropic wife of a senator from California, a 
call for such a meeting was sent broadcast, 
with fear and trembling because no one knew 
what the response might be. But hundreds at- 
tended this meeting in Washington, D. C., in 
February, 1897, and at the close of the meet- 
ings, February 17, they voted unanimously to 
form a permanent organization, The call for this 
meeting set forth the suggested projects and 
purposes on which the work was to be based, 
and from which it has developed according 
to changing needs: 

“It is proposed to have the Congress con- 
sider subjects bearing upon the better and 
broader spiritual and physical as well as 
mental training of the young, such as the 
value of kindergarten work and the exten- 
sion of its principles to more advanced 
studies, a love of humanity and of country, 
the physical and mental evils resulting from 
some of the present methods of our schools, 
and the advantages to follow from a closer 
relation between the influence of home and 
that of institutions of learning.” 

This statement of 45 years ago may profit- 
ably be compared to the present wording of 
parent-teacher objectives: 

TO PROMOTE the welfare of children and 
youth in home, school, church and com- 
munity; 

TO RAISE the standards of home life; 

TO SECURE adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children and youth; 

TO BRING into closer relation the home 


and school that parents and teachers may 
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cooperate intelligently in the training of 
the child; 


TO DEVELOP between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education, 


It is interesting to glance backward and note 
what problems held the attention of the early 
leaders, aside from organization work, parent 
education and cooperation with schools. One 
of the first and most successful endeavors was 
the promotion of a nationwide movement for 
the establishment of juvenile courts and a 
probation system which would remove children 
from the contaminating influences of adult 
criminals. Mothers’ pensions, the establishment 
of child hygiene departments, the establish- 
ment of kindergartens, prohibition, abolition 
of polygamy, child labor—these held, in turn, 
an important place in the work of the early 
years. Some of these are still actively a part 
of the program. 

The record of the activity of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in behalf of 
legislation to protect education during the 
nine years of depression when the schools were 
the first and most serious victims of the so- 
called economy drives, was a valiant one. In 
state after state it was an uprising of parent 
teacher membership which awakened the gen- 
eral public to what was taking place and which 
eventually caused legislatures, city councils, and 
school boards to try to maintain educational 
standards; it was parent-teacher members who 
brought to public attention the comparative 
expense of education versus juvenile delin- 
quency, both as to costs in public expenditures 
and in wasted human values. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has always followed trends in _na- 
tional legislation pertaining to child welfare 
but its most important contribution has been 
in training state leaders in legislative methods, 
and in supplying helpful information to state 
branches so that each state and each com- 
munity in the state might tackle its own 
problems. 
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Further development of the home-school 
movement is of great importance to community 
life. Those who have given long years of 
service to the movement feel that the school 
must play an increasing part in the function- 
ing of the parent-teacher association; it is 
necessary that both classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators become acquainted with the edu- 
cational and organizational problems of the 
group in which they work; that they become 
aware of the opportunities, potentialities, and 
limitations inherent in home-school relation- 
ships. Neither the public school alone nor the 
home alone can assume full responsibility for 
the education of children and youth as con- 
ceived in a democratic society; it is only 
through an understanding of common objec- 
tives, of complete equality between home and 
school in this cooperative venture, that socially 
valuable service will come. The experienced 
educator brings his experience in techniques, 
programs and practices, while the home per- 
forms its great task of setting the patterns 
of living for the young long before they attend 
school, and then, during school years, works 
with the schools in inculcating those ideals 
both hold in common. 

Now, big, new tasks face both homes and 
schools in meeting the problems which have 
arisen because of war. Emergency problems 
must be met but it is the special responsibility 
of both home and school to remember the 
long-time values we wish to preserve and pass 
on to our children; it is in homes and schools 
that love for and practice in the ways of 
democracy must be given to the next genera- 
tion; nothing is more important. 

The flow of events in a changing world 
during the past 45 years has changed the pat- 
tern of parent-teacher activity many times, but 
the purposes remain and there is a power 
that makes for achievement in those purposes; 
this has been demonstrated before and will be 
again during the troublous days ahead. It has 
been said that “it is the glory of the P. T. A., 
that it is stable but not static—the expression 
of an unchanging purpose in a swiftly chang- 
ing world”. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers dedicates itself anew, on this 
45th birthday, to uphold these purposes in 
accord with the needs of 1942. 


Minnetta A. Hastings, 
Past President, Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
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yw has happened since December 7th. 

Educators of the nation are working in- 
cessantly with defense agencies toward ultimate 
VICCOLY w: 

The N. E. A. recently issued a folder of 
value to all teachers thinking of how to keep 
up standards, meet defense situations, etc. 
Defend Democracy by Strengthening Our 
Schools is the caption. Many teachers in the 
state have received copies. It reminds us of 
the disastrous effects upon the schools suffered 
by the first World War and warns not to let 
this happen again. 


Wisconsin educators are working on Na- 
tional Education Association committees on 
the many problems as shown in the following: 


Academic Freedom: Prof. Charles Flory, Law- 
rence College, Appleton; Vernon H. Krisser, Pres. 
Green Bay Educ. Assn.; Grant Rahn, Prin. Shore- 
wood High School: Thomas J. Wagner, Milton; 
Erwin Wall, Washington Park High School, Racine; 
and Arnold Wittkop, Milwaukee. 


Cooperatives: C. A. Barfoot, Sheboygan; J. R. 
Gerritts, Prin. Kimberly schools; R. S. Ihlenfeldt, 
State Dept. of Public Instr. (Core Comm.) ; Hazel 
Josten, La Crosse; Laura Keller, Prin. Elem. School, 
Milwaukee; Esther Krakow, County Supt. of East- 
ern Dane, Sun Prairie; J. C. Rutherford, Supt. of 
Schools, Phillips; Albin C. Thalacker, North High 
School, Sheboygan; R. C. Wilkins, Central H. S., 
Superior, and Adolph Winther, Gillette. 

Credentials: (Elected by the Wis. delegates at 
Boston). 


Credit Unions: Alice M. Byrne, Prin. Washburn 
School, La Crosse; Philip K. Haugen, Eau Claire; 
Adolph Klatt, North Fond du Lac; E. J. McKean, 
Supt. Tomah; Evan R. Pfanmiller, Racine; Frank V. 
Powell, Asst. State Supt. of Public Instr., Madison; 
W. F. Roecker, Boy’s Tech. H. S., Milwaukee; 
Harold Wierks, Shorewood H. S., and E. G. Wip- 
perman, Supt. of Schools, Columbus. 


Equal Opportunity: Bernard A. Kennedy, Supt. of 
Schools, Prairie du Chien; Mrs. Lois Nemec, Supr. 
of Elementary Schools, State Dept. of Public Instr. 
Madison; Kenneth L. Outcelt, Supt. of Schools, 
Balsam Lake, and Marjorie Scudder, Marinette H. S., 
Marinette. 


International Relations: Pres. Frank E. Baker, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee; John Holman, 
Neenah; Edna E. Hood, Supr. Household & Fine 
Arts, Kenosha; Elizabeth Hood, Supr. Household 
Arts, Racine; George R. Rankin, Boy’s Tech. H. S. 
Milwaukee, and J. E. Worthington, Prin. H. S., 
Waukesha. 


Legislative Commission: Fred G. Bishop, Supt. of 
Schools, Two Rivers; Supt. John Callahan, State 
Supt. of Public Instr. of Wis., Madison; Georgiana 
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Gallogly, Milwaukee; Beulah Kobler, Shorewood; 
Charlotte Kohn, State N. E. A. Director, Madison; 
O. H. Plenzke, Exec.-Secy. W. E. A., Madison; T. S. 
Rees, Dir. Vocational & Adult Educ., Racine; W. 
Waterpool, Supt. of Schools, Marinette, and A. W. 
Zellmer, Pres. W. E. A., Wisconsin Rapids. 

National Council of Teacher Retirement of the 
N. E. A.: O. H. Plenzke, Exec.-Secy. W. E. A., 
Madison. 


_ 


Necrology: Gudwin H. Johnson, Pres. Secondary 
Teachers Assn., Milwaukee (elected by Wis. dele- 
gates in Boston). 

New Voter Preparation and Recognition: Hugh 
S. Bonar, Supt. of Schools, Manitowoc (Chrmn Core 
Comm.) ; William C. Hanson, Pres. State Teachers 
College, Stevens Point; C. G. Stangel, Prin. Sr. 
H. S., Manitowoc; G. E. Watson, Supt. of Schools, 
Wauwatosa. 

Office of Education: W. R. Bruce, Supt. of 
Schools, Sparta; S. R. Ellis, Prof. of Educ., Ripon 
College, Ripon; Lenore Feldman, County Supt. of 
Crawford Co., Prairie du Chien; Amanda Schuette, 
Formerly State Dir. of N. E. A., Green Bay, and 
Fred L. Witter, Ex.-Pres. of W. E. A., Burlington. 

Resolutions: J. C. Chapel, Kenosha (elected by 
Wis. delegates at Boston). 

Tax Education and School Finance: Darrel L. 
Clark, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Wauwatosa; Prof. 
John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wis., Madison; 
Earl Luther, Supt. of Schools, Plymouth; Walter 
Nichols, Prin., Milwaukee; Leroy Peterson, Dir. of 
Research, W. E. A., Madison; R. L. Rupple, Wau- 
kesha; Cyril B. Sherwood, Beloit; G. M. Wiley, 
Supt. of Schools, La Crosse. 

Teacher Preparation and Certification: E. G. 
Doudna, Secy. Board of Normal School Regents, 
Madison; Maybelle M. Franseen, Mayville; L. P. 
Goodrich, Asst. Supt. Public Schools, Milwaukee; 
William Kesselman, Milwaukee, and Myrtle Olt- 
man, Prin. Emerson School, La Cresse. 

In another section of the Journal you may read 
about the Comm. on Tenure its personnel and 
activities. 


The Latest Report: The NEA has grown by 9,000 
new members. Nationally, educators are meeting the 
emergency. Let’s look at our own state. Many who 
have been members of the NEA formerly are renew- 
ing their professional support; others, I'm sure have 
just forgotten. Wisconsin is behind 729 members as 
compared to Dec., 1940! What is wrong? We have 
many new members—what about the “old guard’’? 
Why not send in your membership upon reading this! 

We need a larger membership this year to meet 
the emergency. Those who enroll now will receive 
the NEA Journal for a full year, January through 
December, 1942. 

Wisconsin ranks 17th in the estimated number of 
teachers employed—10th in the number of teachers 
with dues paid for 1941-42—and 12th in the per 
cent of teachers paid for 1941-42. Enlist now! 

I have a complete report by schools, towns, and 

(Continued on page 311) 
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NEWS FROM STATE SUPT. CALLAHAN’S OFFICE 


EDUCATION IN DEFENSE WORKS AREAS: 
The national defense program in Wisconsin, 
including the Badger Powder Plant near Mer- 
rimac, has introduced problems of housing in 
many areas as well as those connected with the 
expected increase in school child population. 
Educational facilities for these children must 
be provided and in some instances may lead 
to overtaxing of existing ones. 

The Federal government is providing some 
funds for taking care of this situation through 
the Federal Security Agency, Division of 
Civilian Defense. Public Law 137 of the De- 
fense Public Works makes some appropriation 
for what is known as Maintenance and Opera- 
tion but very little is available, as yet, for 
capital outlay. 

The above means that funds are available 
for the expenses entailed in taking care of the 
children of defense workers, including salaries 
of extra teachers, supplies, desks (if required), 
transportation, etc. If additional space is re- 
quired it will largely be of the demountable 
temporary type furnished through Federal 
funds. But it is to be observed that such funds 
may only be used in situations arising out of 
bona fide defense activities. 

However, it is interesting to note that past 
experience in these areas has shown that the 
number of children involved has been much 
overestimated. At present the ratio of ‘‘three- 
quarters” of a child of school age per family 
has been found to be about correct. A survey 
of existing facilities in all of the Wisconsin 
areas involved shows that in a few spots only 
are extra quarters for these children required ; 
most of them may be accommodated in existing 
buildings, though funds under the M and O 


account will be required in such instances. 
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The department has been in constant con- 
tact with the situation and the Federal authori- 
ties and is guarding Wisconsin’s interests to 
the fullest. However, there are set legal limits 
beyond which even state authorities may not 
go; so school administrators must not expect 
too much in the way of “relief”. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND, SECTION 40.87, 
SCHOOL YEAR 1940-41, PAYABLE 
IN 1942 


Amount available _________ are ee $5,300,000.00 
Amount apportioned January 5, 1942_ 5,061,284.97 
Amount transferred to transportation 
fund, November 10, 1941 ~_-_--~- 29,852.38 
Balance, January 5, 1942". ..2.2.2.-- 208,862.65 
Of the $5,061,284.97 apportioned January 5, 1942: 
$3,511,750 was apportioned on the flat rate base 
($250 for each elementary teacher where the A.D.A. 
was 10 or more—14,047 teachers). 
$212,966.29 on the A.D.A. basis (schools where 
the A.D.A. was less than 10 pupils per teacher). 
$1,336,568.68 on the equalization feature. 
Of the $208,862.65 balance 
$35,000 is reserved for 


(a) payment of tuition — Children’s Homes, section 
40.21 (2a); 
4,000 for 
(b) payment of state aid to County Homes, section 
40.87, under the provisions of Chapter 58, Laws 
of 1939; 
15,000 for 
(c) supplementary apportionments under section 40.87 
(7) (b); and 
12,000 for 
(d) supplementary apportionments under section 40.34 
(transportation). 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
FUND INCOME, SEC. 25.23, WISCONSIN 
STATUTES 


Amount available December 1, 1941 ~--$394,663.93 
Note: This is $45,859.39 less than the 

amount available December 1, 1940 when 50 

cents per census child was apportioned. 


Number of children on school census, 


S008 4220. doko eesaaeenes 815,665 
Per Capita fate noc een cen ee pescwadecs ACen 
Amount apportionéd -.........-.-.-- $367,049.25 


This is for the school year ending June 30, 1941. 
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| beanie for college students has under- 
gone great changes in the past few years, 
but especially so in one field—mental hygiene. 

The field of mental hygiene, heretofore, 
has been one that had been hedged about with 
many taboos; but, fortunately, today many of 
these are erased. What is mental hygiene? It 
is an art and science dealing with the health 
of mind and personality resulting from the de- 
gree of harmonious coordination of all the 
systems in the body as influenced by heredity 
and environment. This must be understood to 
know behavior in college students. 

Maladjustments to college life are fairly 
common among college students, especially in 
freshmen. What are the underlying factors 
which call them forth? 

1. Environmental factors: scholastic, social, 
personal, mental, physical, and emotional 
complexes. 

2. Hereditary factors: type of brain tissue, 
type of constitution, type of tissue immunity, 
and type of endocrine balance. 

Let us look into a picture of a student who 
was denied the power of expression. 

The Case of John: He did not prove to be out- 
standing scholastically but sufficiently high to enter 
college. He attended a military academy and had lit- 
tle opportunity to associate with members of the 
opposite sex, and, consequently knew few girls. For 
extra-curricular activities most of his time was spent 
playing checkers. 
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Upon graduation from the academy he entered a 
co-educational college. When he entered the college 
he knew no one. At a meeting place, however, he 
met several young men who seemed to enjoy his type 
and they spent a great deal of time together playing 
chess. Somehow being at a co-educational school was 
not the same as the academy. Here people were more 
socially minded;, they had dances, fraternity and 
sorority parties, football games; mixed groups pre- 
dominated. John, being a true introvert, did not know 
how to adjust himself to this new situation. First, 
he attempted to learn to dance, but never made use 
of his learning because he was always refused “dates” 
he wished to make. John wanted to be like other 
university men but he did not know how. Then came 
the night before an exam and he wished to celebrate 
in the manner which was the custom at that univer- 
sity—of going to a dance the night before the big 
exam. All attempts to attain a date were fruitless. 
His maladjustments now caused him to introspect 
and his low mentality did not help him to see the 
thing clearly. He suffered from insomnia that night. 
The next day his mind was foggy, his memory 
hazy, his track of thought elsewhere, and as a re- 
sult he failed on the final examination 


Why did this case have to happen? Is it 
the fault of a college? Does a college not al- 
low an individual full expression? Does not 
the college prepare one to cope with various 
situations ? 

In this case, to have alleviated his failure, 
measures should have been taken to see that 
John was mentally adjusted to his new en- 
vironment. His emotional life should have 
been cared for and analyzed upon entrance as 
thoroughly as was his physical examination. 
He should have been given opportunities for 
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more recreation and mixed groups where he 
would have been put at ease. He should have 
been given an opportunity to talk over his 
problem with an expert psychiatrist. All this 
would have kept him from being sidetracked 
into the unwholesome emotional whirlpool. 

We are all aware of our physical bodies and 
we take good care of them; but, it is the 
mental part of our make-up that lacks care. 
Here we have a behavior constellation—not 
merely a single item. It must be coped with; 
and why should not the freshman hygiene 
course be a good place to enlighten students 
of the workings of their own mental make-up? 
“Know thyself.” Education on the workings 
of a student’s mind lights the road to security 
and happiness ; a lack of such knowledge makes 
for pitfalls and detours from such a goal that 
is the privilege of every student. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Health of Mind and Body as Influenced by 

x ~ 

Hereditary Factors 
Good or Bad 


Environmental Factors 
Good or Bad 


1. Psychology 1. Type of brain tissue 

2. Sociology 2. Tissue immunity 

3. Economics 3. Endocrine balance 

4. Physiology and 4. Constitutional type 
Anatomy a. Pyknic 

5. Weather b. Somatic 

6. Vocation c. Leptic 


. Surroundings ; 

. 5. Age, Sex and Race 
a. Housing : 
8. General hygiene 
(including mental 
hygiene) 


How to Attain Good Mental Health 
Environmental Factors 


One should have a well-balanced program of the 
following mental and physical introvertive and ex- 
trovertive factors: 


A. Real Work 
1. Work related to occupation and training for it. 
a. Education 
b. Culture 
c. Mental Development 
d. Physical Work 


B. Recreation (primary and secondary groups) 
1. Hobbies 
2. Play and Games 
3. Clubs and Organizations 
4. The Arts 
5. Athletics and Sports 
6. Social Engagements 
7. Physical and Mental Exercise 
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ENGLISH IN WAR TIME— 

(Continued from page 280) 
that there is to be a peace after the war. The 
vision of what a world at peace can be like 
should be a constant source of inspiration and 
help in enduring bravely the privations and 
sufferings of a war. 


ENGLISH FOR IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY: As 
teachers of literature we do not forget that 
the present conflict in which we are engaged 
is but one part of mankind’s long struggle for 
freedom. Therefore we will make every effort 
to help young people to sense what it is that 
America is fighting for by developing an un- 
derstanding of democratic ideals and_ by 
stimulating devotion to those ideals. Suitable 
excerpts from the great speeches and docu- 
ments of American leaders should be read 
aloud, studied as literature, and discussed as 
indicative of what democracy means to us in 
America. We must explain and illustrate such 
concepts as freedom of person and religion, 
freedom of speech and of the press, the right 
of assembly and petition, equality before the 
law, the privilege of trial by jury, and the right 
to vote. 

That democracy shall not be viewed as a 
narrow, selfish doctrine, we must develop the 
idea of international good will and a respect 
for the cultures of other free nations. Above 
all, let us avoid the dangers of the present 
crisis, such as the glorification of war for it- 
self, hatred of the common people of other 
nations, distrust of citizens among us who are 
descended from the people of enemy countries, 
and an attitude of blind patriotism which 
would hold us aloof from the other nations of 
the world. 


C. Rest 
1. Relaxation 
2. Sleep 


Heredity Factors 


A. Normal Brain Tissue 

B. Good Constitution 

C. Good Tissue Immunity 

D. Normal Endocrine Balance 
E. Good Nervous System 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH 














FREE WEA MEMBERSHIPS TO THOSE IN SERVICE 


Recent Actions of the 
Executive Committe 


The annual meeting of the 
Executive Committee and officers 
was held in Milwaukee on the 


evening of January 16. Mr. Wit- 
ter and the 1941 committee 
wound up pending business mat- 
ters after which the new officers 
met with Mr. Zellmer presiding. 
A lengthy agenda was disposed 
of, the session convening at seven 
o'clock and adjourning just before 
midnight. 

Outside of routine matters, the 
Committee transacted the follow- 
ing business: 

Received and examined the an- 
nual audit report of Elwell, Kiek- 
hofer & Co. 

Established a new section on 
Reading for the convention. This 
is an outcome of a _ voluntary 
group which met for several years 

Reading in the Junior-Senior 
High School. Instead of restrict- 
ing reading problems to certain 
levels, the Committee felt the 
section should include reading in 
all grades. 

Authorized appointment of a 
committee of five to examine 
present convention sections and to 
evaluate them in terms of educa- 
tional effectiveness. 

Set Thursday, 2:00 P. M. of 
November 5, as the time for the 
meeting of the Representative 
Assembly 

Voted to have an entertainment 
program on Thursday evening of 
the convention. 

Authorized the appointment of 
WEA delegates to the NEA con- 
vention at Denver, each delegate 
to receive $50 toward expenses. 

Voted $1000 to the Committee 
on Rural Community High 
Schools. 

Designated Mr. Fred Witter to 
represent the association on the 


Committee for the Study of the 
Training of Physical 
Teachers. 


Education 








Any members of the WEA who 
enter war service will be carried 
on the membership rolls without 
charge until the end of the war, 


so the Executive Committee de 
cided at the last meeting. This 
will provide financial assistance 


to those members who were also 
members of the Credit Union at 
the time they entered the service. 
They will also receive the Journal. 


However, to extend this latter 
privilege the WEA office must be 
advised when a member enters 
service. Write us about it and 
give us your complete service ad- 
dress. In the case of association 
members who have already left 
teaching and are in service, we 


shall be glad to have relatives or 
friends supply us with needed in- 
formation. Mailing addresses will 
the 


advised 


change with transfers, hence. 


necessity for keeping us 


of whereabouts whenever possible 


and permissible. Keeping a cor- 
rect up-to-date mailing list may 
become a difficult task but the 


office will lend every effort to ex- 
tend this courtesy to members of 
the association. 


Authorized a sub-committee of 
three to make a study of salaries 
of the office staff. 

Ordered that the federalization 
of state unemployment compensa- 
tion svstems be opposed by the 
association. 

Voted to grant honorary or free 
WEA memberships to WEA mem- 


hers who 


enter war service 

Privilege holds ‘for the duration.” 
On Saturday morning, January 
17, all section chairmen met to 
receive convention program regu 
lations and discuss arrangements 


There seemed to be determination 
to improve the quality of the 
afternoon sessions 
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NEA Trout Committee 


The NEA Core Committee on 
Tenure met on December 6. In 
order to acquaint our members 
with the personnel of the national 
committee and the state member- 
ship in the Advisory Committee, 
the following are presented: 

CorE COMMITTEE 
Miss Frances Jelinek, Chair- 
man, Room 150, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin 

Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl 
(President N. E. A.), 312 S. 
Eighth _ St., Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 

Mr. Robert C. Keenan, Asso- 
ciate Supt. of Schools, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Miss J. Constance Kingan, 
High School, Royal Oak, 
Michigan 

Mr. Arthur K. Loomis, Supt. 
of Schools, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Miss Mary Elizabeth O'Connor, 
158 Highland St., Taunton, 
Massachusetts 

NEA CoMMITTEE 

Wisconsin: 

Chapel, J. C., 
Ave., Kenosha 

Dolan, Clementine, 
S., Manitowoc 

Jelinek, Frances, Rm 


ON TENURE 
7939 O 26th 
Lincoln H 


150, 


Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
(Chairman) 

Lewis, R. F., Supt. of Schools, 
Waukesha 


Miller, Burl W., 3940 N. Oak- 


e land Ave., Shorewood 


Nagel, Anne L., 811—14th St., 
Racine 
Plenzke, O. H., Exec. Secy., 
WEA, 404 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison 
Material concerning cases or 
problems in Teacher Tenure 


should be sent to one of the mem- 
bers of this Advisory Committee 
in your state or to the Core Com- 
mittee directly. Teachers are urged 
to keep this national committee 
advised of any happenings related 
to Teacher Tenure in their state 
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State Educators Set 
Uniform Athletic Rules 


Attention of our readers, espe- 
cially administrators and teachers 


| 


in charge of women’s student 
athletics and_ recreational pro- 
grams, is called to the work of | 


the Wisconsin committee working | 


in cooperation with the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, a 
branch of the 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, a depart- 
ment of the NEA. This commit- 
tee, working under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Elizabeth A. Lud- 
wig. Milwaukee, has co-operated 
with the national committee in 
setting up standards and policies 
for those in charge of physical 
educational programs for 
Standards include desirable health 
and safety measures, suggestions 
for types of activities at various 
age levels, types 
awards, standards for facilities, 
and desirable kinds of publicity. 
Standards for competition and 
leadership are set up in detail, 
including athletic 
rules), testing 
women officials, 


guides 
and 


and the conduct 


of conferences, clinics, and 
demonstrations. 
Wisconsin is broken up _ into 


seventeen areas, with a member 
of the committee in charge of a 


American Associa- | 


girls. | 





HEADLINES YOU MAy HAVE MISSED 





Northeast Leaders in 
Teacher Training Meet 
Members of the North Eastern 

Wisconsin Teacher Training asso- 

ciation met in 


early part of last month. H. W. 


| Supervising Teachers 


Sheboygan the | 


Timmer, president of the Sheboy- | 


gan County Normal School board, 
spoke on the work of the county 
normal in training teachers, after 
which J. J. Rappel, supervising 
teacher of Manitowoc County, 
spoke on “Teaching Arithmetic 
by the Block Plan’. The latter 
part of the conference was de- 
voted to committee meetings, un- 
der the leadership of the follow- 
ing school people: Education, 


Broadcast Over WLBL 


Don L. Beran, supervising 
teacher in Marathon County, re- 
cently reported that the supervis- 
ing teachers in the north central 
part of the state are presenting a 
series of broadcasts over WLBL, 
Stevens Point, designed to ac- 
quaint the public with the work 
of the supervising teachers, and 
also to acquaint the teachers of 
the state with various approaches 
to each of the subjects being 


| broadcast. We suggest you tune 


| in. The time: Sat. A. 


Psychology and Supervised Teach- | 


| ing, L. O. Tetzlaff, Sheboygan 
Falls; Music, Miss Inez West- | 
berg, Marinette Co.; Social | 


and use of | 


(with | 
rating of | 


particular section of the state. 
Regional services include: infor- 
mation on standards to be fol- 
lowed in competition; assistance | 
in the formation of girls’ athletic 
association; demonstrations, clin- 
ics, and conferences; and serv- 


ices to such groups as church or- 
ganizations, recreational groups, 
etc. in helping them plan pro- 
grams for women. In 
the Wisconsin State Committee 
works with such groups as_ the 
PTA, WIAA, Wisconsin Recrea- 
tion Directors association; WPA 


addition, 


Recreation Projects, and the Wis- | 
consin Association for Health and | 


Physical Education for the solu- 


tion of mutual problems involv- | 


ing girls’ athletics. 

Members of the state commit- 
tee are: Dr. Dorothy McDonald, 
Dept. of Pub. Inst., Madison; 
Howard B. Barr, WPA, Madison; 
Paul Neverman, Marinette, W. I. 
A. A.; Beulah Drom, Madison, 
Wisconsin Association for Health 
and Physical Education; Frances 


Studies, Miss Edna Beitler, Mani- 


towoc Co. Normal; English, Miss | 


Martha Kellogg, Algoma 
Normal; and Mathematics, M. C. 
Hanson, Marinette Co. Normal. 

The next conference of the as- 


sociation, to be held in Mani- 
towoc, will include talks by 
faculty members of neighboring 


teacher colleges, in an effort to 
parallel more closely the instruc- 


tion and curriculum of the teacher | 


training institutions. 





Grant, Milwaukee, Catholic 
Schools; Eva Morgan, Milwaukee, 
Y. W. C. A.; Althea Heimbach, 
Milwaukee, Private Schools; Mar- 
garet Sykes, Milwaukee, Munici- 
pal Recreation Department; Dr. 
Elizabeth Rodgers, La Crosse, 
NSWA Research Chairman; 
Helen Webster, Milwaukee, State 
Softball Chairman; Elsa Schneider, 
Shorewood, State Basketball Chair- 
man; Marian Smalley, Milwaukee, 
Women’s National Officials Rat- 
ing Committee; Dorothy Weisel, 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee Officials 
Association; and regional chair- 
men: Mary B. Davies, Superior; 
Elaine Hagen, Ladysmith; Ar- 
villa Schrader, Antigo; Frances 
Kidd, Hudson; Margaret Nicholas, 
Eau Claire; Ruby Greiling, 
Stevens Point; Evalyn Randall, 
Oshkosh; Cecelia Hansen, Madi- 
son; Wilma Ruesink, Beaver 
Dam; Jean Kilgour, Waukesha; 
Jane Whitney, Milwaukee; Lois 
Williamson, Racine; Eileen Ham- 





merberg, Janesville; Mathilda | 


Bayer, Manitowoc; Gladys Greil- 
ing, Wisconsin Dells; Elizabeth 
Prange, Sparta; Rosemary Royce, 
Platteville; Elizabeth A. Ludwig, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin State Rep- 
resentative. 


Co. | 





M., 11:45— 

12:00, for a period of 10 weeks. 

The first broadcast was on Feb. 

7th, when Don L. Beran, dis- 

cussed Teaching of Cooperatives 
in the Elementary School. Those 
to follow are: 

Sat. Feb. 14— Conservation and 
Education, Irene M. Kronen- 
wetter, Marathon County. 

Sat. Feb. 21—Music as a Part of 
the Supervisory Program, Jane 
Burke, Portage County. 

Sat. Feb. 28—Visual Education in 
the Rural School, Nora Le- 
Roux, Clara Farrel, Wood 
County. 

Sat. March 7—A Wide Reading 
Program, Winifred Sullivan, 
Oneida County. 


Sat. March 14 — Extra-Curricular 
Activities, Margaret Flaherty, 
Vilas County. 

Sat. March 21—What’s New in 


Social Studies? Glenn Werner, 
Forest County. 

Sat. March 28—How to Vitalize 
the Science Program for a Rural 
Community, Rowena Allen, 
Portage County. 

Sat. April 4—The General Super- 
visory Program, Sophie Hovey, 
Langlade County. 

Sat. April 11—The School and 
National Defense, Tillie Syl- 
fest, Lincoln County. 


The broadcasts are prepared by 


the supervising teachers them- 
selves, working in cooperation 
with Miss Gertie L. Hanson of 


the state teachers college faculty. 
The project is an outgrowth of a 
study started by the supervising 
teachers in that section of the 
state, in 1939, on Enriching The 
Learning Experiences for Elemen- 
tary School Children Through De- 
veloping Discrimination in The 
Use of The Radio, which was 
made a part of the Yearbook of 
the Wisconsin Supervising Teach- 
ers in 1940. 

Teachers are urged not only to 
listen, but to send in constructive 
comments on other subjects which 
might be discussed in a similar 
series next year. 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





Final plans for the March 28th 
meeting of the Wisconsin Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion, at the Memorial 
building in Madison, have been 


Union | 


announced by Barton Rogers, | 


Oconomowoc, president of 
WESPA, and S. A. Oellerich, 
Madison, conference chairman. 
The conference will open at 
9:45 A. M., with instrumental 
music, after which Dean C. J. 
Anderson of the U. of W. 
School of Education will extend 
greetings and a word of welcome. 
he first main speaker will be 
Prof. Raiph Tyler, U. of Chicago, 
who will discuss ‘The Challenge 
of the Schools’. This will be fol- 
lowed by a summary of school 
legislation affecting Wisconsin ele- 
mentary schools, by Dr. LeRoy 
Peterson, research director of the 
WEA. Closing speaker on the 
morning program will be Dean 
Frank O. Holt, U. of W. Exten- 
sion Division, who will speak on 


‘The Challenge of the Home’. 


the | 








PLANS FOR ELEMENTARY PRINC 


IPALS’ MEETING 
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After lunch, instead of the sec- | Dick Bardwell Is New 


tional meetings which have been 
featured in the past, the afternoon 
will be devoted to a 
on the theme ‘Building for To- 


discussion 


morrow—The Challenge of Home 
and School’. Discussion leader 
will be Miss Laura Kellar, Shore- 
wood, and participants will be 
Dean Holt, Prof. Tyler, Rev. L. B. 
Moseley, Madison; Mrs. Hugo 
Stoll, Madison; Supt. R. F. Lewis, 
Waukesha; Mrs. Janet Millar, 
principal of a Madison elemen- 
tary school, and Earl Brown, 
Madison. 

Those working with Mr. Oelle- 
rich in preparation of the pro- 
gram are Alice Rood, Lucille 


Clock, and Velmer Pratt. 


Prof. Fowlkes to Assist 
U. S. Commissioner 


Professor John Guy Fowlkes of 





Supt. at La Crosse 


R. W. Bardwell, former super- 
intendent of in Madison, 
who resigned that position three 
years ago to do editorial work for 
Row Peterson & Co., Evanston, 
Ill., was recently named superin- 
tendent of the La Crosse public 
to Supt. G. M. 


schools 


schools, succeed 
Wiley. 

While associated with the Row 
Peterson Co. Mr. Bardwell 
handled the editorial work in 
connection with the series of 
books entitled “Our Freedoms”, 
written by John Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


Fowlkes is now Special Assistant 
to Commissioner Studebaker and 
will be in charge of general ad- 
ministrative problems. At the time 
of his departure Mr. Fowlkes was 
unable to say how long he would 


the University of Wisconsin left | be away from the University. He 
for Washington January 18 to} accepted the call after securing a 
join the Office of Education. Mr. | leave of absence. 


| 


— MENVESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


PREPARATION 


FOR TOMORROW 


1S TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE 
EFFORT 





interest. . 


tion—plus the University’s great libraries, 


aboratories 


Educational preparation will contribute greatly to vour country’s defense. 
Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 
America’s summer vacationland? . . . More than 700 courses cover all fields of 
. More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 


and research facilities, 


create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 


graduate levels. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Two terms- 
Tuesday, June 15 and 16. 


the first beginning with registration Monday and 
registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 


Director of Summer 


Session 


741 Administration Building 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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A BIT OF PEDAGOGICAL RELAXATION 








Such Delightful People 

He had never been outside the United States, and 
neither had she, but both were recounting their ex- 
periences abroad. 

“And Asia. Ah, wonderful Asia. Never shall I 
forget Turkey, India, Japan—all of them. And most 
of all, China, the celestial kingdom. How I loved it.”’ 

He held his ground. 

“And the pagodas; did you see them?” 

“Did I see them?” She powdered her nose. ‘My 
dear, I had dinner with them.” 





Your Day 


The Little Man who had a busy day was loafing 
compared with you yesterday—provided you are an 
adult weighing about 175 pounds. 

Here’s what happened to you yesterday: 

Your heart beat 103,689 times. Your blood 
traveled 168,000,000 miles. You breathed 23,040 
times. You inhaled 438 cubic feet of air. 

No wonder you got that “four o'clock letdown’, 
what? You braced yourself with 31/4 pounds of food 
and 2.9 pounds of liquids. ; 

You gave off 85.6 degrees F. in heat. Even if 
somebody once called you lazy, yesterday you gen- 
erated 450 foot-tons of energy. 

You spoke 4,800 words, moved 750 major 
muscles, and exercised 7,000,000 brain cells. You 
turned over in your sleep last night between 25 and 
35 times. 

Your nails grew .000046 inches, your hair .01714 
inches. 

Maybe you ought to take off the rest of today 
and rest up. 


Tactful 
“I don’t think that man upstairs likes to hear 
Johnnie play his drum, but he’s certainly tactful 
about it.” 
“Why ?” 
“This afternoon he gave Georgie a knife and 
asked him if he knew what was inside the drum.” 


A Bit of Everything 

The census taker asked the woman at the door 
“How many in your family?” 

“Five,” snapped the woman, “me, the old man, 
the baby, cow and the cat.” 

“What politics?’’ asked the census taker. 

“Mixed” replied the woman. “I’m Republican, the 
old man’s a Democrat, the cow’s dry, the kid’s wet, 
and the cat’s a populist.” 


The Eternal Feminine 
Judge: “What is your age, madam?” 
Woman: “Twenty-two years and some months.” 
Judge: ‘Just how many months?” 
Woman: “One hundred and twenty.”’ 
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Self Education 

Old Uncle Nehemiah had been very much oc- 
cupied all by himself over in a corner by the fire- 
place. He was working with a stub of pencil and a 
piece of paper. 

“Dog-gone,” he exclaimed happily, “if I ain't 
learned to write!” 

Maw got up and looked over the scrawl. ‘What 
do it say?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” Nehemiah replied with a puzzled 
frown. “I ain’t learned to read yet.” 





Just to Pass the Time 

The clergyman, making his round of pastoral 
calls on Sunday afternoon, stopped at the home of 
one of his parishioners. James, Jr., answered the bell. 
“Paw ain’t at home,” he said. “He went over to 
the golf club.” 

The pastor’s brow darkened. James hastened to 
explain: “Oh, he ain’t goin’ to play golf; not on 
Sunday. He just went over for a few highballs and 
a little stud poker.” 

To Be Sure 

Millie (aged 5): ‘I’ wonder why babies are 
always born in the nighttime?’ 

Tillie (aged 7): “Don’t you know? ’Cause they 
want to be sure to find their mothers at home.” 


By Request 

A good old Georgia Bishop was reading his Bible 
while riding on a train. A man leaned over the 
back of his seat and said, ‘I don’t believe a word in 
that book!” 

The Bishop ignored him and continued reading, 
but the heckler persisted. Finally losing patience, 
the Bishop turned to the interrupter and said, ‘My 
good man, will you please go to hell quietly?” 


He Liked His Job 

In New York an Italian was being examined in 
court after applying for citizenship. 

He answered correctly questions as to the name 
of the president and the capital of the United States. 
Then came ‘this: 

“Could you become president of the United 
States?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Why not?’ persisted the official. 

“You pleasa excuse,’ begged the Italian. “I very 
busy right now sella de peanuts.’’ 


High Cost of Parent Consultation 
Teacher (sternly): “Robert, I will have to ask 
your father to come and see me.” 
Robert: ‘Better not, teacher; Pop charges two dol- 
lars a visit.” 
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E FACE today and in the days to come a 

test of our devotion to a great profession. 
Can we prove the measure of our ability to pro- 
mote a better understanding of American de- 
mocracy and the defense of this democracy 
through education? Can we help to keep up the 
American morale, to keep strong the national 
resolution and to make such sacrifices as may 
be needed to win the war? Can we do all these 
things by helping to develop sound minds, edu- 
cation’s greatest contribution to America? We 
can! We must! 


The desperate need for clear thinking in an 
emotional America is very great in these critical 
times. Schools must nurture the principles which 
represent our American way of life and must pre- 
serve human values. With the public mind pre- 
occupied with war the task of maintaining public 
faith in education and its long-range goals be- 
comes increasingly difficult. Yet untold harm may 
be done to a generation of American children 
if their needs are forgotten now. Let us always 
remember “the child as a first line of defense”. 
We agree with Paul McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, who said in a broadcast during 
American Education Week, “The greatest heri- 
tage we can bequeath to America is the edu- 
cated citizen. School facilities must remain ade- 
quate and every American child must go on 
to school. The school, like the church, is one of 
the constructive forces that make America great.” 
Therefore, let us resolve to fight for that which 
we believe indispensable to the ultimate wel- 
fare of American life. Let us diffuse good will 
and tolerance with an informed resolution to 
seek the welfare of all people. “No individual 
has reached his fullest achievement until he 
believes that what he has should be shared 
by all.” 


On February 13 and 14, 1942, the Southern 
Wisconsin Education Association observes its 
52nd anniversary. Our annual meeting is made 
possible through the generous extension of ac- 
commodations accorded us by the city and 





Feb., Nineteen Hundred Forty-Two 


l ) 


Theme of 1942 
S. W. E. A. Convention 


university officials of Madison, the Board of Edu- 
cation, the churches, and the Orpheum Theater. 
So to these gracious hosts go our sincere thanks. 
We are appreciative, too, of the special section 
in this Journal. And, finally, we are especially 
grateful for the program talent which comes to 
us from Madison, the state, and regions outside. 


Diligent effort on the part of the officers, sec- 
tional chairmen and committees has assembled 
a@ program which we hope may prove stimulat- 
ing and profitable to us all. 


The general speakers on Friday and Saturday 
mornings will present topics of national and 
international interest. Professor T. V. Smith, Head 
of the Philosophy Department of the University 
of Chicago, and a familiar and popular speaker 
on the Chicago Roundtable, will talk on “Dis- 
cipline in Our Democracy.” Mrs. Bertita Harding, 
author of Phantom Crown, Amazon Throne, and 
other well-known books, will give an up-to-the 
minute account of the Southern Hemisphere, 
presenting the South American viewpoint toward 
issues and events of vital importance to the 
people of both Americas, 


Saturday morning S. K. Radcliffe, journalist 
and lecturer with an enviable record on the 
American platform, will interpret for us the 
world picture as its relates to “The School in the 
Present Emergency.” George V. Denny, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Town Hall and Moderator of the popular 
NBC program, “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air,” will discuss “Leadership in a Democracy: 
The Answer to Dictatorship.” 


The officers and sectional chairmen extend a 
most cordial invitation to all teachers of Southern 
Wisconsin to be present. We shall hope to see 
you there. 

Miss Eleanor Cox, 
Pres., S. W. E. A. 








Above ... Shiny straw and fabric fashion 
this flattering eye-line hat with crisp veil 
...a@go-everywhere hat you'll love. $7.50. 
(Millinery, second floor) 


Have Tea or Lunch in the 
Fountain Room 


Meet your friends between “sessions” in 
the Fountain Room and enjoy our de- 
licious luncheon or tea! 


| . SS 


This season it is your duty, more than ever before, to look pretty! The sppthes 
were designed for this! The tailored clothes you will wear to school andfany 
other activities in which you are engaged now are ever so flattering asifiter- 


noon clothes you'll wear when you're “off-duty”! See our collection while in 
Madison! | 


HARRY S. MANCHESTER 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Above ... A costume you ° 
will live in is this rayon 
crepe tailored dress and 
matching jacket of wool and 
rabbit’s hair. Blue, red, 
green or gold. Sizes 12 to 20. 
$10.95. 





Left .. . Mountain Home 
rayon jersey fashions this 
lovely printed dress with 
rhinestone buttons for a 
“dressed-up” look! Size 14. 
$25. (Dress section, second 
floor) 












And the bouquets will be all 
for you when you've selected 
fashion’s ace high ensemble 
for spring ... a suit. Have it 
trim and tailored of full of 
softness in a dressmaker style 
... but be the prettiest you've 
ever been this spring in one 
of our exclusive suits. 


Select your suit and then 
choose the proper accessories 
to dramatize it from our col- 
lections. From your slim trim 
feet to the beguiling veil on 
be pretty this 


your hat 
spring. 












3-Inch Haircut 
Permanented 
with our 


SPECIAL OIL 
PERMANENT 


reg. $7.50 - $5.25 


fure—just three inches long and brushed 
into loose, soft curls. Our special perma- 
nents will keep your hair soft and natur- 
ally curled. 

Treat Yourself to a 
SHARON HALL HOT OIL FACIAL___$1.50 


Write or Phone F-5600 for appointment 


MADISON WE GIVE EAGLE STAMPS 














Your Membership Certificate is Necessary For 
Admittancce To All General And Sectional 
Meetings 


Annual Membership Dues Are One Dollar 


Get your Membership Certificate in Advance, if pos- 
sible, by paying one dollar to your county superintendent 
or principal; or write directly to the Treasurer, O. L. 
Robinson, Principal of High School, Janesville. 


Your Enrollment Card should be filled out on both sides, 
and left with the enrolling officer. 


If You Leave Your Membership Certificate at Home, 
you may secure another at headquarters by paying one dol- 
lar. A refund for one of the memberships will be issued 
when evidence of duplication is presented. 


Headquarters and Treasurer’s Office will be maintained 
at the ticket booth of the Orpheum Theatre on Friday and 
Saturday mornings, and in Room 105 in Central High 
School on Friday afternoon. 


Free Checkroom Service will be maintained at the QOr- 
pheum Theatre on Friday and Saturday mornings, and 
in Room 119, Central High School on Friday afternoon. 


Lost and Found Department will be maintained at the 
Checkrooms. 


Information Bureau will be maintained in the theatre 
lobby during morning meetings, and at the Main Office 
of Central High School, Phone—Fairchild 8100. 


Ushers and Usherettes at the various meetings are at 
your service. Please feel free to call upon them. 


Advertising Exhibtors will be located at Central High 
School, Rooms 102, 104, 108. Drop in on them. 


School Boards are authorized by law to close school, 
permitting teachers to attend this meeting without loss 
of salary. You may have your membership certificate 
countersigned at headquarters if necessary. 


Courtesy. Teachers owe their fellows and the speakers 
the courtesy of being on time and of remaining to the 
end of a given session. Every effort will be made to be- 
gin and close meetings according to schedule. Your co- 
operation will be appreciated. 


Your Officers and committees have worked hard to 
make this convention a success and of real value to 
every member. Suggestions for improvement are always 
appreciated. 


Sectional Chairmen: Please make the following reports 
to Room 105, Central High School, Before 5:00 P. M. on 
Friday. 


_ 


. Attendance at luncheon, if one was held. 


2. Maximum attendance (greatest number present at 
any time) at your Sectional Meeting. 
3. Correct Names and Addresses of all newly elected 


officers for your section. 


> 


All Bills for your section. Be sure to include the 
exact name and address of the person who is to re- 
ceive each check. 
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TO SCHOOLS OPERATING ON SATURDAY 


A few of the schools in the southern part 
of the state are operating on Saturdays, 
and some question has been raised as to 
the advisability of closing school on the 
14th so teachers can attend the general 
session Saturday morning. While this is 
naturally a matter which will have to be 
decided by the local board we wish to 
remind board members that the speakers 
on the Saturday morning session will have 
important messages to give teachers, and 
special pains have been taken to make 
this closing session of the convention of 
value to members of the association. We 
sincerely hope that all teachers in the 
southern part of the state will have the op- 
portunity of attending the Saturday morn- 
ing meeting as well as the Friday sessions. 














NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of officers for the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Association, for the year 1942-1943, is 
presented by the Nominations Committee: 

For President: V. F. Dawald, Superintendent of Schools, 
Beloit 

For First Vice-President: Esther Krakow, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Eastern Dane County, Sun 
Prairie 

For Second Vice-President: H. C. Ahrnsbrak, Principal 
of High School, Beaver Dam and Lester M. Emans, 
Principal of Lakewood School, Madison 

For Secretary: (three year term) R. L. Liebenberg, As- 
sistant Principal, Central High School, Madison 

For Treasurer: O. L. Robinson, Principal of High School, 
Janesville 

For Member of the Executive Committee: (three year 
term) Grace M. Pekel, Principal of Shorewood Hills 
School, Madison 

Space will be provided on the ballot to write in an- 
other name for each office. BE SURE TO VOTE! 


PHI DELTA KAPPA REUNION 
LUNCHEON 


All Phi Delta Kappa memers and their schoolmen 
guests are invited to attend the reunion luncheon at the 
Capital Hotel (208 King Street) on Friday, February 13, 
at 12:00 P. M. For 85c you may have your choice of 
roast beef dinner with all the trimmings, or baked lake 
trout. Please mail a card indicating your advance reser- 
vations to Phi Delta Kappa, Box 51, Education Build- 
ing, University of Wisconsin. 


ELECTION PROCEDURE 


In accordance with the provisions of our Constitution 
and By-Laws, members will vote by ballot for officers 
for the coming year. The stub on your membership card 
may be exchanged for an official ballot at Central High 
School, near Room 105, on Friday afternoon until 4:30 
P. M, 
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BURDICK 
AND 


MURRAY'S 


ON THE SQUARE AT STATE STREET 


Spring Wlaltery 


THE SUIT’S 
THE THING 










Handsome plaid 
in a variety of 
color combina- “ 
tions makes this 
smart suit ideal 
for your many 
activities. 


NEW SPRING 
MILLINERY 


Your favorite clas- 
sic in flattering 
sunshine pastels. 
Match yours to 
your pastel suit] 


UI] Mop 
SHOES 


In Smart Looking 
New Spring Styles 
For Active Feet 






The shoe with 
that magic sole 


























See Ward’s Latest. . 





SPRING 
STYLES 


SUITS 

COATS 
DRESSES 
ACCESSORIES 


See Madison’s new- 
est shopping center. 


Well stocked with 
the latest in spring 
merchandise. Style 


shoes selling from 
$2.49 to $6.50. 


Welcome Wisconsin Teachers To 


Montgomery Ward 


in the Heart of Downtown Madison 





























FOR YOUR 1942 BUDGET 


Choose Penney’s 
Cynthia SATIN SLIPS 


FAMOUS FOR EXTRA WEAR! 





@ LACE-TRIMMED 


Sizes 32-44 


@ PLAIN-TAILORED 


@ FITTED or 4 GORED 


These famous quality Satin Slips deserve every 
bit of praise we give them. They won't creep 
up! Won't pull out at the seams! They're easy 
to wash! AND—they’'ll wear like iron! Available 
in tearose or white. Try one today! 


Peuneys 


On the Capitol Square 


/ 


Madison, Wis. 
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MRS. BERTITA HARDING was born in Bavaria, of 
ancestry that had long been prominent in Vienese court 
life. She received her early education in the convent of 
Sacre Cour, France and at the Drexel-Lankenau finish 
ing school in Philadelphia. She was at one time a visit 
ing student at the University of Wisconsin. 

When she was three years of age her mother was sent 
by Emperor Josef to Mexico City to recover for the 
Crown the Hapsburg jewels left in Mexico by Maximilian 





and Carlota. She tells of her life in the Mexico City 
castle of Chapultepec in her book, ‘‘Phantom Crown”, 
upon which the movie ‘Juarez’? was based. 


Her family had intended her to have a musical career 
Though trained in music, writing has been her chief in- 
terest. Among the books she has written are: ‘‘Phantom 
Crown”, “Royal Purple’, ‘Golden Fleece’, ‘Farewell 
’Toinette”’, and ‘Imperial Twilight”. 

She says, ‘‘Lecture tours are a wonderful relaxation 
during periods of heavy writing because they bring me 
back to earth and throw me into contact with people.” 
She has travelled extensively in South America in gath- 
ering materials for her books and has long been a 
student of Latin American Culture. 





GENE 
FRD 





Orpheum Theatre — 8:45 A. M. 


8:45—-Band Concert—Madison Central High School Con- 
cert Band—Leroy Klose, Director 
Sousa 


Smith 


El Capitan—March 


Three Kings—Cornet Trio 


Tom Basile, Stephen Reilly, Selbies Quin 
Morning, Noon and Night—Overture Suppe 
Repasz Band—March Lincoln 
Star Dust Carmichael 
American Patrol Meacham 


Star Spangled Banner 
9:10~Invocation—Reverend Alfred W. Swan, Minister of 
First Congregational Church, Madison 
9:15—Address of Welcome—Philip H. Falk, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Madison 
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MORNING SESSION 








native of ‘Texas 


Texas. Ad 


THOMAS VERNOR 
and was graduated from the 


SMITH is a 
University of 
vanced degrees have since been granted to him by the 


Miami University in Oh‘o and by 
He was at one time Professor 
Texas Christian University 
Philosophy at the same 
Philosophy at the 


University of Chicago, 
Florida Southern College. 
of English Literature at 
and was later Professor of 
school. Then he was instructor of 
University of Texas. Since 1927 he has served as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago and 
is now head of the Philosophy Department there. 

During the first World War he was located in Camp 
Bowie, Texas as a private in the United States Army. 

He was a member of the Illinois State Senate for sev- 
eral years, and during the last years of this service was 
Chairman of the Illinois Legislative Council. He was a 
Member of the 76th Congress of the United States, 
elected at large from the State of Illinois. 

Among the books he has written are: ‘Democratic 
Way of Life’, “The American Philosophy of Equality” 
“The Philosophic Way of Life’, ‘Philosophers Speak for 
Themselves”, and ‘The Promise of American Politics’. 
He is co-author of “Politics and Public Service’, “The 
Civic Art in America” and recently wrote (with Robert 
A. Taft) ‘Foundations of Democracy”’. 





ING 





RUARY 13, 1942 


9:20—Vocal Music—Madison East High School A Cappella 
Choir. . Cecile W. Vogelbaugh, Director 


Ave Maria 


Russian Easter Carol of the Trees 
From White Russia, Arr. 


The Music of Life 
Tradi Nuka 


Jacob Arcadelt 
Harvey ‘Gaul 
Noble Cain 
Wihtol 


America, Forever Free! . . Robert W. 
Charles Horn, 


9:40—Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag— 

9:45—Address: Discipline in Our Democracy—T. V. Smith, 
Chairman of Department of Philosophy, University 
of Chicago 


Austris A. 


Gibb 
Accompanist 


Earl D. 


Education. 


10:30—Audience Singing—Directed by 
Secretary of Madison Board of 
Winifred Brown at the piano.) 


10:45—Address: The South American Way 
ing, Author and Lecturer. 


11:30—Adjournment 


Brown, 
(Mrs. 


Bertita Hard- 
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Hill's 


OF MADISON 





Spring's Newest 


All Occasion DRESSES 


2. 


Fashion Center—Second Floor 


Smart crepes in plain and 
prints. Ideal for _ street, 
afternoon or business 
wear. Tailored and semi- 
dressy styles. Gored or 
pleated skirts. Black and 
assorted colors for early 
Spring wear. Sizes 11 to 15, 
12 to 20 and 88 to 52. 


Lovely Croquignole Machine 


PERMANENTS 


No Appointment 
Necessary 


$495 


and up 


Beautify yourself 
with one of these 
permanents, They 
are soft, comfortable 
and easy to comb. 
All are guaranteed. 


Hill’s Beauty Parlor 
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The first word in chic. . . 


The last word in fashion . 


Suits! 


Man - Tailored 
and Soft -Tailored 
Gabardines 
Soft Wool Crepes 


22.50 to 35.00 
SIMPSON’S 


Famous for Fine Suits and Coats 











Visual Aids 
Headquarters! 


in fact we are alone in our field 
in southern Wisconsin. 


> Sound Projectors 
=> Opaque Projectors 
> Slide Projectors 


Screens — Accessories 





We are experts on everything in the 
projector field. We serve you here lo- 
cally—we advise you professionally. 











Service on all makes of projectors—and 
all photo equipment. 


MEUER 
PHOTOART HOUSE 


41l State St. WM. J. MEUER Madison 
VISUAL AIDS EXPERTS 























SAMUEL KERKHAM RATCLIFFE is an English 
journalist and lecturer with a record of more than twen- 
ty-five years of annual tours on the Amer'can platform. 

After editing an evening paper in London, he spent 
five years in India as editor of the leading Englsh daily 
in Calcutta. He was also appointed by the government 
to the Senate of Calcutta University. _s 

He is a frequent radio speaker and is a member of 
the Spoken English committee of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. In 1933 he was chosen to broadcast 
the inauguration of President Roosevelt to the British 
Isles and Western Europe. In Town Hall, New York, he 
draws some of the largest audiences of the year for the 
lectures he has delivered there every winter since its 
foundation in 1915, 

He recently made an extensive journey across the Pa- 
cific to New Zealand, Australia, the Philippines and the 
Far East. In writing to Mr. Ratcliffe’s American lecture 
bureau, George Bernard Shaw wrote: “S. K. Ratcliffe is 
a very accomplished lecturer, even by the standards of 
America, where every man is introduced as remarkable. 
He is a student of public movements; and he keeps in 
front of them all without ever letting himself be caught 
in a goove. You may take it from me confidentially that 
he is a first rate proposition as a lecturer.” 








Orpheum Theatre — 8:45 A. M. 


8:45—Organ Music—Frederick Fuller, Organist and Music 
Director, WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


9:00—Annual Business Meeting—V. F. Dawald, First 
Vice-President, presiding 


9:25—Invocation—Reverend William Mahoney, Pastor of 
St. Raphael’s Church, Madison 


9:30—Vocal Music—Madison Central High School Girls’ 
Triple Trio—Marion G. Huxtable, Director 


Songs My Mother Taught Me .. . . Dvorak 
Whist McLanty . . Stoughton 
The Gay Ranchero ..... . . . . Hoppin 
Roses of Picardy . . + we eo) oe ee 


9:40—Address: The School in the Present Emergency— 
S. K. Ratcliffe, Journalist and Lecturer 
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GEORGE VERNON DENNY, JR., is a _ native of 
North Carolina and a graduate, in commerce, from the 
University of North Carolina. He became instructor in 
dramatic production at his Alma Mater. Then he went to 
New York as an actor. 


Later he served for a time as manager of a lecture 
bureau and then went to Columbia University as Director 
of its Institute of Arts and Sciences. From there he went 
to the League of Political Education as assistant to its 
director, Robert Erskine Ely. The League, organized in 
the 1890’s, founded Town Hall. Denny was elected Presi- 
dent of Town Hall when Mr. Ely resigned, and in this 
capacity directed its many lectures, discussion groups, and 
short courses. Under his guidance Town Hall, Inc., has 
stimulated development of similar groups throughout the 
country, organizations to serve as meeting place, forum, 
lyceum, school, concert hall, laboratory and clearing house 
of ideas—all in one. Widespread and intelligent discussion 
of national issues is the purpose of these groups, and 
Mr. Denny conceived America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
as a powerful stimulus and example to its audience which 
sometimes grows to ten million people. 


He is a member of the executive béard of the American 
Association for Adult Education. 





ING 
UARY 14, 1942 





10:25—Orchestra Concert—Madison West High School 
Concert Orchestra — Richard C. Church, Conductor 
Evening Prayer and Dream Pantomine—from 
“Hansel and Gretel’ _ Humperdink 
Symphony on a French Mountain Song—(for Pi- 

ano and Orchestra)—3rd Movement -- D’ Indy 


.0:40—Audience Singing: Accompanied by the Orchestra— 
Led by Earl D. Brown, Secretary of Madison Board 
of Education 


10:45—Address: Leadership in a Democracy, the Answer 
to Dictatorship—George V. Denny, Jr., President of 
Town Hall, Incorporated; Founder and Director of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 


11:30—Adjournment 


NOTE: Since it is likely that many teachers have friends 
who will want to hear the Saturday morning program, 
it is planned to sell 55c (50c plus 5c federal tax) tickets 
to the public AFTER 9:20 and as long as seating space 
is available. If you have friends who are interested in 
this program, you may wish to invite them to come. 
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WANTED 


Active Feet 


for 


Volunteer Service 


@ America asks a 
lot of its women in 
uniform . . . and 
they ask a lot of 
their feet. Just any 
shoes won't do! 
For on-duty hours 

. the restful sup- 
port of our Walk- 
Over authentic 
welts. PARADE: 
Streamlined good 
looks in polished 
tan calf 

Charge Accounts 

Invited 


WALK-OVER 


Next to Manchester on Capitol Square 


























FINAL 
CLEARANCE 


of Fine 
FUR COATS 
40% to 50% 
REDUCTIONS 


. . An Outstanding Event of Real Fur 
Values . Every coat in stock at un- 


paralleled REDUCTIONS .. . 


CONVENIENT PAYMENT PLAN 


If you don’t know furs, know your furrier 


Master Furriers 


11 W. Main St. 
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This is the time to buy 


MEN’S 
CLOTHING 


QUALITIES NOW ARE OF 

THE BEST—SELECTIONS 

GOOD—PRICES MODERATE. 
SHOP HERE FOR THAT 


SUIT 
TOPrCOAT 
OVERCOAT 


KARSTENS 


On Capitol Square 22 North Carroll 














Welcame 


TO MADISON 





SPOO & STEPHAN 


18-20 N. Carroll On Capitol Square 
MEN’S WEAR OF DISTINCTION 





SECTIONAL MEETING§RI 


OUT-OF-STATE SPEAKER! 


Merlin M. Ames—Director of the Department of Social 
Sciences in the J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior 
College, Cicero, Illinois. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He was formerly Superintendent of 
Schools at Stanley, Wisconsin; and was at one time an 
instructor in the Stevens Point State Teachers College. He 
is joint author, with his brother, of a four-book history 
series—The American Life Series. History and Social 
Science Section. 


E. Louise Guernsey—Counselor in Arts and Crafts at 
the Glencoe, Illinois, Public Schools. She has worked with 
students of all levels from adults, in civic activities, 
through college, secondary and elementary students in 
both public and private schools. She has been a member 
of both the Indiana and Chicago Artist’s Societies and 
has exhibited both sculpture and illustrations. She has 
produced civic pageantry and has directed Little Theater 
groups. In accord with her desire to maké practical appli- 
cations of her theories, she designed and helped build her 
own workshop as architect, contractor and builder—work- 
ing with an artist friend. Art Section. 


Bertita Harding—Author and lecturer. Friday morning 
general session and English and combined Geography and 
History and Social Science Sections. 


Ernest Horn—Professor of Education and Director of 
University Elementary School, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Mr. Horn was born in Missouri and was 
graduated from the University of Missouri. Later degrees 
were awarded at Columbia University and by the Colorado 
State College of Education. He began his teaching in 
Mercer County, Missouri; was appointed Principal of the 
University of Missouri Elementary School; and was Pro- 
fessor of Seminary Work and Director of Playground at 
Colorado State Teachers College. He then went to Colum- 
bia University and from there to the University of Iowa. 
Among his publications are the following: ‘“‘A Basic 
Writing Vocabulary”, “Learn to Study Readers”, “Prog- 
ress in Reading”, ‘““Horn-Ashbaugh Speller’” and “Horn- 
Shields Silent Reading Flash Cards’. Elementary Prin- 
cipals and Kindergarten-Primary Sections. 


Margaret Thomsen Raymond—<Author of juvenile books. 
She has specialized in writing vocational fiction for young 
people. Among the books that she has written are the 
following: ‘Bend in the Road”, “Linnet on the Thresh- 
hold” and “Sylvia, Inc.” 


T. V. Smith—Chairman of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, University of Chicago. Friday morning general ses- 
sion and combined Junior High School and Secondary Prin- 
cipals Sections. 

















TEACHERS 
Welcome to Madison 


THE HUB 


Society Brand Clothes 
Arrow Shirts and Ties 
Freeman Shoes 


22 W. Mifflin St. 
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NGFRIDAY AFTERNOON 











OR SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


1. Keith Tyler—Director of Research, University of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. He is co-author of “The News Letter” 
a monthly publication of the Bureau of Educational Re 
search of Ohio State University, which brings information 
to teachers about the radio, the press and the motion 
picture. Visual-Radio Section. 


B. L. Ullman—Professor of Latin, University of Chicago. 
Was formerly head of the Latin Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; head of the Latin and Greek De- 
partment at the University of Iowa; and in 1925-26 was 
annual professor to the American Academy in Rome. He 
is a past president of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, and of the Chicago Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. Since 1937 he has served as Presi- 
dent of the American Classical League. He is editor of 
the Macmillan Classical Series; associate editor of various 
periodicals; author of Latin textbooks and of books and 
articles dealing with Latin literature, history of the alpha- 
bet, the renaissance, and the teaching of Latin. Latin 
Section. 


Paul Witty—Professor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. He was assistant in the De- 
partment of Psychology at Columbia University while 
working toward his advanced degrees. He was_ school 
psychologist at Scarborough School for two years, and 
then went to the University of Kansas as Director of the 
Psychopathic Clinic and to teach Educational Psychology. 
He has done extensive research work in the field of child 
development, from the pre-school years to adulthood. He 
has been concerned with recreation and play activities of 
children as well as with reading readiness, remedial 
reading, language arts, gifted children, race differences, 
etc. He directs the Psycho-Educational Clinic at North- 
western University and participates in various programs 
of research in public schools. Two of the books of which 
he is co-author are ‘Mental Hygiene in Modern Educa- 
tion” and “Reading and the Educative Process’. He 
serves on the editorial board of several magazines and is 
a member of the Commission on Human Relations and of 
the Research Division of the English Council 





AGRICULTURE SECTION 


PARK HOTEL, CLUB ROOM 
Chairman — Herbert W. Chapman, Whitewater 
Luncheon at 12:30 — 75c 
Program at 1:15 
Business Meeting 
1. My Philosophy of Agriculture—Leon R. Clausen, Presi- 
dent, J. I. Case Company, Racine. 

2. Current Problems in Vocational Agriculture—L. M. 
Sasman, Supervisor of Agriculture, State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Madison 


ART SECTION 


MEMORIAL UNION and ART EDUCATION 
BUILDING LECTURE ROOM 


Chairman—Mary L. Meixner, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:15—70c—Memorial Union Building 


Program at 2:00—Art Education Building Lecture Room, 
University of Wisconsin 


1. Colored Slides of children’s work inspired by rhythms, 
sent from New York City Public Schools by Edith 
Nichols, Assistant Director of Fine Arts, New York 
City. 
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As seen in Mademoiselle 

Styled by Swansdown — Ex- 
clusive Fashions with us 

Superbly tailored two piece 
classic suits—Three piece out- 
fits—Monotone coats—Fur 
trimmed coats—Plaids—Melt- 
ing soft herringbones, twills 
and gabardines in all the new- 
est colors. $16.95 to $100. 


New Print dresses, Navy and 
Black Tailored dresses—New- 
est Pastels, crepe 
and wool materials 
$7.95 to $29.75. 





All fall and winter 
fashions drastically 
reduced for imme- 
diate clearance. Half 
price and less. 





A comblete assortment of styles, 
colors, fabrics, and s1ZeS. 


Cinmengula FROCKS 
i ee 














® Exclusive 
American 


Styles 


Dress for Victory this 
Spring. Exquisite ad- 
ance styles in coats, 
Suits, dresses, sports- 
wear, and millinery at 
Woldenberg’s. 


Weldenberg 


26-28 E. Mifflin 




















Convention Speciall 


Regular $2.00 Size 


Dorothy Gray 
Blustery Weather 
Lotion 


for $400 


only 


Helps Guard Against Rough Dry 
Skin, Ideal For Hands and A 


Smooth Powder Base. 


RENNEBOHM 


BETTER DRUG STORES 




















Color can add a lot to the attractive- 
ness of your ““Mimeograph’”’ work. Let 
us show you our new art designs .. . 
we will be glad to have you stop and 
see us, or we will call at your school. 
Showing our friends the possibilities of 
““Mimeograph” work is a real pleasure 

. no obligation. Get the most benefit 
out of your machine. 


& 
“The folks from Madison showed us 
how” . . . many students and teachers 


use our free advisory service. Let us 
help you with your special problems. 


Madis 


/ 


OUR SCHOOL PAPER 
SURE LOOKS SNAPPY 


We Use COLOR 


H. I. TUTTLE, Inc. 


12 8S. Carroll 


on 
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2. Art-Ways in Everyday Living—E. Louise Guernsey, 
Counselor in Arts and Crafts, Glencoe Public Schools 
Glencoe, Ilinois. 


3. Discussion 
Business Meeting and Announcements 
4. “The Valley of the Sun”—Glendale, Arizona: An Ex- 


hibit of the Art of Mexican Students of Miss Zoraida 
Stoddard. 


. A Visit to the Ceramic Arts Studio, 12 North Blount 
Street. Clay and pottery making demonstrations will 
be presented at 3:30 until 4:00 o’clock. 


wn 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 342 


Chairman—Ray F. Buege, Oconomowoc 
Program at 2:00 


. Administration of, and Teaching of Commercial Sub- 
jects—Lenys Laughton, Vocational School, Milwaukee 


Business Meeting 


nN 


Panel Discussion, Questions, and Presentations of New 
Ideas—by Commercial Teachers 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 317 
Chairman—Lester M. Emans, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
. What is “The Good Life’? For the Elementary School 


Child ?—Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 


Business Meeting 


i) 


Mental Health and the Reading Program— 
Professor of Education, Northwestern 
Evanston, Illinois 


Paul Witty, 
University, 


ENGLISH SECTION 


BETHEL LUTHERAN CHURCH (318 Wisconsin Ave.), 
FELLOWSHIP HALL 


Chairman—Edith M. Iseley, Madison 
Program at 2:00 


1. The Power Behind the Pen—Bertita Harding, Author 
and Lecturer 


Business Meeting 
2. Panel Discussion: English—Modern Design—Chairman, 
Walter A. Wittich, Supervisior of Curriculum, Madison 
Public Schools 


(a) In Writing—Anne Olsen and Lorraine H. Orchard, 
West High School, Madison 


(b) In Speaking—Sister Marie Aileen, Edgewood College, 
Madison 


(c) In Reading—Robert C. Pooley, Professor in the 
Teaching of English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 202 
Chairman—Fred J. Kessler, Watertown 
Program at 2:00 


. Greece—A Talk Based on Experiences While Teaching 
In an American Girls’ School Near Athens for the Past 
Two Years—Ada Grace Rowlands, Teacher of Social 
Science, Stoughton 


Business Meeting 


NOTE: After the above part of the program the Geogra- 
shy group wili go to the Auditorium of the Christ 
eslirtert an Church to join the History and Sogial 
Science Section. There Bertita Harding will address 
the combined group on—Mexico, The Lady Next Door. 
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HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 
CHRIST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 


Chairman—Torstein O. Kvamme, Stoughton 


Program at 2:00 


1. The Social Sciences and a Disciplined Democracy— 
Merlin M. Ames, Director of the Department of Social 
Sciences, J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior 
College, Cicero, Illinois 


Business Meeting 


2. Mexico, The Lady Next Door—Bertita Harding, Author 
and lecturer 


NOTE: The Geography Section will join the History and 
Social Science group in hearing the second speaker. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL CAFETERIA, ROOM 231 
Chairman—Ruth Saunders, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:30—85c—Program at 2:00 


1. Nutrition in Relation to National Defense—Henry T. 
Scott, _ Director of Biological Research, Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, Madison 


Business Meeting 


2. Painting For the Home—John F. Kienitz, Assistant 
Professor of Art History, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 216 
Chairman—R. M. Naset, Portage 
Program at 2:00 


1. Modern Trends in Industrial Arts For Our Secondary 
Schools—Harold J. Schantz, Director of Industrial Arts, 
State Teachers College, Platteville 


Business Meeting 
2. The Relationship Between Industrial Arts, Science and 


Industry—Edwin B. Bartlett, President of Milwaukee 
Stamping Company, Milwaukee 


NOTE: For the second speaker in the above program, 
the Industrial Arts Section will combine with the Science 
Section in Room 30 of the Vocational School. 


INTERMEDIATE SECTION 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Hilda Cavanaugh, Baraboo 
Program at 2:00 
1, A Look at the 1940 Census—Leavelva M. Bradbury, 


Department of Geography, State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh 


Business Meeting 
2. The Mental Health of the School Child—Eugenia S. 


Cameron, M. D., Medical Specialist in Mental Health, 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, Madison 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Nellie Larson, Janesville 

Program at 2:00 
1. The Implications of Some Recent Research For Child 
Development—Kai Jensen, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Business Meeting 
2. Education and Imagination—T. V. Smith, Chairman of 
Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, 
Chicago ' 
NOTE: The Junior High School Section and the Second- 
ary Principals group are combining for the entire 
program. 
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YOU'LL ALL-WAYS FIND 
US TO BE THE 
BEST OF 
SPORTS 


SENT. _ WHOLESALE 
e WIUISCONSION ...° 


FISHING FOOTBALL 
HUNTING aWny, BASKETBALL 
GOLFING SES ETLON BASEBALL 
TENNIS 5 

CAMPING Goods Ca pat 
CLOTHING ™ TROPHIES 
CLOTHING None 


29 WEST MAIN ST. ON THE SQUARE 


“BOB” HURD 

RUDY WAGNER 

LEO PETERSON 

LOWEL LA MORE 

WILLIAM KELLY 

FRANK A. MAZANET 

TOMMY “CAPT” FARRIS 
GLEN “SKIP’”’ GROESBECK 
L. T. “DUTCH” MIDLAND 


























Welcome Teachers: 


We hope we'll have the pleasure 
of seeing you during the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers convention. 


ONES 


Typewriter &, Business Furniture Co. 


AGENTS FOR 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters 
Victor and Allen Wales Adding Machines 


Shaw-Walker Filing Equipment and 
Office Furniture 


506 State St. Badger 1364 
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When you 


Come Madison 
om 


at The PARK 


Popular Rates... 
And right on the Square, convenient 
to “everywhere”. 


Excellent Food... 
Served in the beautiful Oak Room, 
Madison's finest dinners. And for 
lunches, the Park Hotel Grill. 


Gay Entertainment... 
The Blue Room, the Circular Bar . 
with entertainment every evening... 
the place to meet your friends. 


THE PARK HOTEL 


M. H. McNeill, President 


ped plan to stay 








New Band Instruments 
HOLTON-KING-SELMER-BU ESCHER 
MUSIC 


BAND—ORCHESTRA—CHORAL 
Solos and Ensembles for all Instruments 


RECORDS 


Victor—Brunswick—Columbia—Decca 


WE REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Buy All Your School Music Needs From Us And 
Have Only One Account To Take Care Of 


WARD-BRODT MUSIC CO. 


208 State St. Madison 























KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY SECTION 
LORAINE HOTEL, CRYSTAL BALL ROOM 
Chairman—Dorothy Greenleaf, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:15—85c—Program at 2:00 
1, Language Development in the Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades With Relation to Reading—Paul Witty, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 

ton, Illinois 

Business Meeting 
. Reading in Relation to Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades—Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


LATIN SECTION 
THE WOODEN BOWL and CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
ROOM 218 
Chairman—Anna J. Plumb, Janesville 


Luncheon at 12:15—The Wooden Bowl, 2 Langdon St. 


Luncheon Program: Three Testimonials by University 
Students 
Program at 2:00—Central High School, Room 218 
. The Classical Element in English—Lena B. Tomson, 
Head of Latin Department, Downer College, Milwaukee 
Business Meeting 
. Live Latin and Dead English—B. L. Ullman, Professor 
of Latin, University of Chicago, Chicago 


iw) 


LIBRARY SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 130 
Chairman—Meribah Hazen, Madison 


. Bread, Not Cake—Margaret Thomsen Raymond, Author 
of Juvenile Books, Chicago 


Business Meeting 


. Behind the Scenes in Children’s Books—Peter Mabie, 
Illustrator of Children’s Books, Madison 


i) 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
UNIVERSITY CLUB, BANQUET ROOM 
803 State Street 
Chairman—Dorothy Sward, Beloit 
Luncheon at 12:30—85c—Program at 2:00 


. Is Mathematics Essential to Training of Youth in 
Metal Trades Industries?—Arthur R. Luebke, Director 
ot Apprenticeship, Fairbanks Morse and Co., Beloit 


Business Meeting 
2. Discussion: on above topic 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
LORAINE HOTEL 
Chairman—M. Gladys Lowry, Stoughton 
Luncheon at 12:15—85c—Program at 2:00 

General Theme: The Function of the Teacher in Develop- 
ing Social Attitudes. 

1. Techniques for the Development of Social Attitudes— 
Ronald B. Edgerton, Teacher of History, Wisconsin 
High School, Mad‘son ; 

Business Meeting 

2. Procedures for the Development of Tolerance—Laura 

B. Johnson, Teacher of French, Wisconsin High 
School; Assistant Professor in the Teaching of French, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 








A 
HOTEL LORAINE SCHROEDER HOTEL 
MADISON, WIS. 
i‘ The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially 
solicits your patronage while attending the Southern 


Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 


REASONABLE RATES 
COFFEE SHOP SERVICE 


We suggest advance reservations 


HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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MUSIC SECTION 
FIRST EVANGELICAL CHURCH, WISCONSIN 
AVENUE AND JOHNSON STREET 
Chairman—Maurice Boyd, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:15—60c—Program at 1:45 
1. Selections—Brass Ensembles from University of Wis- 
consin School of Music 

2. The Teaching of Instrumental Music—Raymond F. 
Dvorak, Associate Professor of Music, Director of Un'- 
versity of Wisconsin Bands, Madison 

3. Question Box—Conducted by Raymond F. Dvorak 

Business Meeting 

4. Fundamentals of Vocal Technique—Paul G. Jones, 
Assistant Professor of Music, Director of the University 
of Wisconsin Chorus. Assisted by a Demonstration 
Group from the University of Wisconsin School of 
Music. 

NOTE: From 3.30 to 5:30 p. m.—Reading of Contest 
Numbers by University of Wisconsin Band in Music 
Hall Auditorium. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL (545 West Dayton Street), 
GYMNASIUM AND AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Arthur B. Lyon, Janesville 
Program at 2:00 

1. Demonstrations: 

(a) Co-Recreation Sports in Gym Class—Madison Qen- 
tral Junior High School Greup, directed by Mar- 
guerite E. Shepard and Milton L. Diehl 

(b) Country or Cowboy Dancing—Wisconsin High 
School Group, directed by Helen Knight, Jay Purves 
and Clyde Knapp 

2. What Can Recreation Do to Aid the National Defense 
Program ?—Dorothy Enderis, Director of Recreation, 
Milwaukee 

3. Emerging Responsibilities of the Physical Educator— 

Howard G. Danford, Director of Health, Physical Edu- 

cation, Recreation and Safety, Madison 


RURAL SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Margaret D. Laughlin, Jefferson 
Program at 2:00 
1. Panel Discussion: Some Practical Problems in the 
Rural Schools 
(a) Equipment—Mr. Howard Teasdale, Principal of 
Green County Normal School, Monroe 
(b) Community Interest and the Place of the Rural 
School in the Present Crisis—C. E. Ragsdale, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


Business Meeting 
2. Social Studies in the Rural Schools—Leavelva M. Brad- 


bury, Department of Geography, State Teachers College, 


Oshkosh 











The 


Belmont Hotel 


MADISON'S TALLEST 
FIREPROOF HOTEL 


On Wisconsin's Capitol 
Square—All Outside 
Rooms, with beautiful 
views of Madison's Lakes. 
You'll enjoy your stay 
in this pleasant, com- 
fortable hotel—Rates are 
reasonable. 


OUR 
Old English Dining Room 


is a delightful place to eat 


BELMONT HOTEL 


S. A. PIPER, Pres. and M¢r. 

















EDUCATIONAL VICTOR 
RECORDS HEADQUARTERS 


The Forbes-Meagher Music Co., 27 W. Main 
St., Madison, has been appointed by the 
R.C. A. Victor Co. as official headquarters 
for school records in 8 southern Wisconsin 
counties. For particulars write 


FORBES-MEAGHER—— 


MADISON 
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Teachers and Their Friends 


are invited to visit the 


satioery MOQSELEY —_ 


School Supplies BOOK COMPANY Greeting Cards 


Complete Line of Late Fiction and Non-Fiction 
10 East Mifflin 




















EATING PLACES NEAR MEETING HALLS 





Enjoy the 
GOOD FOOD 
and 
Continental 
Atmosphere 
of the 
SPANISH 
CAFE 


Across the Street from Capitol Theatre. 
212 STATE ST. 











MARTIN’S RESTAURANT 
107 STATE STREET 


Make This Your Headquarters 
For Good Meals « « « « 








Y. W. C. A. CAFETERIA 
Best Food Home Cooked 


Breakfast 7 to 9:00—Dinner 11:30 to 1:30 
Supper 5:00 to 7:00 
COR. DAYTON & CARROLL STS. 


eee OF eee 
STATE ST. ENTRANCE 








we After Your Convention Meetings 
Eat at 


JULIAN’S 


Famous for Its Food 226 STATE ST. 











poe gt ot WEBER’S— 


RESTAURANT 


Good food at moderate prices, right 
next to the Orpheum Theatre 


218 STATE ST. 











| | You Will Find the Beautiful 
THE BEST PLACE IN MADISON 
TO EAT 
SEA FOODS—STEAKS AND CHOPS 
Lunch 50c up Dinner 75c up 
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SCIENCE SECTION 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, ROOM 30 
Chairman—George H. Roseman, Lake Mills 
Program at 2:00 
Business Meeting 
1, Lecture Demonstration: Science in Aviation—Glenn L. 
—— Madison 


. The Relationship Between Industrial Arts, Science and 
a cas dwin B. Bartlett, President of Milwaukee 
Stamping Company, Milwaukee 


NOTE: For the second speaker in the above program 
the Industrial Arts Section will combine with the Sei- 
ence Section. 


SECONDARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 
PUBLIC. LIBRARY, AUDITORIUM 
Chairman—Laurin P. Gordon, Johnson Creek 
Program at 2:00 

. The Implications of Some Recent Research For Child 
Development—Kai Jensen, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconin, Madison 
Business Meeting 

2. Education and Imagination—T. V. Smith, Chairman of 
Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 

NOTE: The Junior High School Section and the Second- 


ary Principals group are combining for the entire 
program. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 204 
Chairman—Andrew G. Wolf, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
. A Practical Remedial Reading Program For the Class- 


room Teacher—J. W. M. Rothney, Assistant Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Business Meeting 


2. Meeting the Social and Vocational Needs of the Child 
in Special Classes—Carl H. Waller, Coordinator of 
Special Services, Madison Public Schools 


SPEECH SECTION 
PARK HOTEL 
Chairman—Ruth Dieckoff McCarty, Madison 
Luncheon at 12:15—75c—Program at 1:30 
Business Meeting 
1. Speaker-Listener Relationships—Robert C. Pooley, Pro- 
fessor in the Teaching of English, University of Wis 
consin, Madison 


2. Drama in the High School—Ronald E. Mitchell, Assist- 
ant Professor of Speech, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


3. Discussion: High School Problems in Drama 


VISUAL-RADIO SECTION 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ROOM 208 
Chairman—John Wrage, Madison 
Program at 2:00 
1. Radio in Education—I. Keith Tyler, Director of Re- 
search, University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio 
Business Meeting 
2. Visual Aids to Education—Mrs. Margaret Clark, Di- 
rector of W. P. A. Arts Project, Madison 
NOTE: There will be a display of visual aids which are 
offered free to the public schools. 


WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION 
Y. W. C. A., PARLOR 
Chairman—Lucile Clock, Madison 
Luncheon Meeting at 12:15 
Business Meeting 


. A Reading from a Modern Play—Charlotte R. Wood, 


Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Paul V. McNutt 
Federal Security Administrator 


co other day an enthusiastic protagonist, 
with a new idea for a youth organization, 
discussed with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion the Civilian Morale Service the Office of 
Education has instituted for schools and col- 
leges. After checking its points one by one he 
turned to the Commissioner and exclaimed, 
“Do you know, Mr. Commissioner, that this 
education stuff cuts right across the youth 
program ?”’ 

You may see humor in that. But there is 
more than humor. There is your very real con- 
cern for maintaining the professional direction 
of educational programs by skilled professional 
educators. I am well familiar with the historic 
concern of Commissioners of Education and 
School Administrators when they see parallel, 
overlapping and conflicting ‘‘educational”’ 
activities growing up in other agencies. 

But, as an educator and as an administrator, 
I think we should face also this fact: That 
these activities often originated because the 
educator didn’t move fast enough. American 
progress hasn’t been built by waiting for 
recognized experts to determine the possible. 
In times of peace, in boom or depression, 
society acts pragmatically to get jobs done. 

Conservative skepticism has its place in the 
scholarly scheme of things. Educators have 
shown, in defense, that they can act. And in 
war speedy decision is even more necessary. 
This is total war. Whether you like it or not, 
whether you ever wear a uniform or not, 
“you’re in the army now.” That—or a Nazi 
strait-jacket later. 

Schools, colleges, libraries are the keys to 
America’s mind. And the time has come to 
create the wartime machinery to hasten an 
adjustment upon which our national life de- 
pends. What can educational agencies—public 
and private—do to hasten victory? 

That is part of the responsibility of the 
Federal Security Agency and its Office of Edu- 


* Statement presented in person by Administrator 
McNutt before the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission, Washington, D. C. December 
23, E941. 
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cation. That is part of my responsibility as 
Director of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, among which education ranks high. 

Accordingly I have requested the U. S. 
Commissioner to effect such an organization 
in connection with his Office as will make 
possible the most direct and workable contacts 
both with Government agencies on the one 
hand and educational institutions and or- 
ganizations on the other. The object is (1) to 
facilitate the adjustment of educational agen- 
cies to war needs, and (2) to inform the Gov- 
ernment agencies directly responsible for the 
war effort concerning the services schools and 
colleges can render, and (3) to determine the 
possible effects upon schools and colleges of 
proposed policies and programs of these Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


When such an organization is in operation 
in connection with the Office, I shall be glad 
to receive from time to time, through the Com- 
missioner, the definite proposals for Govern- 
ment action which need to be brought to my 
attention. I shall assist in the development of 
those proposals which seem to me to be 
feasible by assuring their proper considera- 
tion by the appropriate Government officials, 
including the President. 








NEA CHATS— 


(Continued from page 287) 


counties. If you want to know where you stand, 
drop a card. 

May I appeal especially to Teachers’ clubs and 
superintendents to appoint a local committee to en- 
list membership. There is much work to do, and 
Wisconsin will give aid as well as receive it, in 
the Wisconsin way. 


Memberships for the month in the 100% class 
to “take a how’: Windlake Ave. School, Mil- 
waukee, 5 years; Marathon County Normal School, 
12 years; Bragg School, Fond du Lac, 22 years; 
Cleveland School, Fond du Lac, 22 years; Franklin 
School, Fond du Lac, 22 years; Jefferson School, 
Fond du Lac, 22 years; Lincoln School, Fond du 
Lac, 22 years; McKinley School, Fond du Lac, 22 
years; Roosevelt Jr. High School, Fond du Lac, 22 
years; Washington School, Fond du Lac, 22 years; 
Wilson School, Fond du Lac, 22 years; Green Bay 
Ave. School, Milwaukee, 10 years; Twentieth 
Street School, Milwaukee, 10 years; Kimberly 
School, Neenah, 1 year (welcome); Lincoln School, 
Neenah, 3 years; McKinley School, Neenah, 3 years; 
Roosevelt School, Neenah, 3 years. 
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WHO'S DOING WHAT IN OUR PUBLIC scHooLs | “Mea'~~ 


COMING EVENTS 


February 21-26: American Association of School 
Administrators, San Francisco. 

March 19-21: Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

March 27: Northeastern WEA Convention, She- 
boygan. 

March 28: Wisconsin Elementary Principals Con- 
ference, Madison. 

March 28—Apr.1 2—National Conference of Music 
Directors, Milwaukee. 

May 1-2: Wis. Ass’n. for Voc. and Adult Educa- 
tion, Madison, 

June 28-July 2: Summer NEA, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-20: Elem. Principals Conference, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

July 8-10: World Federation of Ed. Ass’ns., Mon- 
treal, Canada. 








No Saturday school in Indiana: The State Board 
of Education of Indiana has ruled against vacation 
or Saturday teaching in the public schools on the 
ground that such is not justified by the present 
situation. 


Heads commercial teachers: Ernest A. May, River- 
side high school, Milwaukee, was recently elected 
president of the Milwaukee Commercial Teachers 
association. Fellow officers are Wm. P. Dietzman, 
Bay View high school, vice president, and Miss 
Jennie E. Goelzer, North high school, secretary- 
treasurer. Board members are Earl N. Fricker, Miss 
Emily Packard, Miss Florence A. Smith, and 
William S. Woods. 


Vocational meeting May 1-2: The seventh annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Vocational and Adult 
Education Association will be held in Madison 
May 1 and 2, 1942. 

A. R. Graham, director of the Madison Vocational 
school, who is chairman of the general convention 
committee, reports that a fine convention program 
is being prepared. The theme of the convention will 
be national defense as it affects the various depart- 
ments of the vocational and adult education schools 
and what they are doing for defense at the present 
time. 

It is planned to have some prominent speakers 
appear before the convention. There will be speak- 
ers in the field of agriculture, which will be of 
particular interest to the vocational agricultural 
teachers throughout the state. Well-known men in 
the field of national defense will also appear before 
the convention. A very interesting series of sec- 
tional meetings, with prominent speakers in the 
respective fields of work as offered in the vocational 
and adult education schools, is being planned. 

More details regarding the program will appear 
later. 
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In print: Mr. H. W. Schmidt, State Supervisor 
of Building Service, has a good article on ‘The 
Case of Functional Planning’ in the January School 
Board Journal. Incidentally, if you haven't heard of 
the Bee-Hive School, an accompanying illustration 
in Mr. Schmidt’s article will enlighten you. 


Good program: Dunn County teachers met in 
Menomonie on February 7th. Supt. Shafer had a 
good program. 


Bonar in print: The American Legion Magazine 
(November) carries a strong article on Democracy’s 
Bulwark by Supt. Hugh S. Bonar of Manitowoc. 


Regional conference: Your attention is called to 
the Southern Regional meeting of Delta Kappa 
Gamma which will be held at Madison, February 
14th. Luncheon at Memorial Union at 12:15. Make 
reservations immediately with Almere Scott, 1619 
Regent St., Madison. 


Something NEW has been added: Buffalo County 
Normal School has made great strides in physical 
and professional improvements during the year. 
There is a completely remodeled assembly room, re- 
decorated rooms, new library shelving, and light- 
ing fixtures. Additional books, magazines, and daily 
papers have been added, together with equipment 
for science. These better facilities will undoubtedly 
be reflected in the quality of teacher preparation for 
the county. 


High up Kiwanians: We are always pleased to 
see schoolmen step out into the activities of civic 
life. Kiwanis International has chosen as lieutenant 
governors for its respective divisions, Supt. O. H. 
Richter of Oconto Falls, and Prin. F. H. Hake, 
Buffalo County Normal School. 


How you can get audio-visual aids: Many teachers 
who could make good use of visual aids are probably 
not aware of the services offered through the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction of the NEA, and 
so at the suggestion of Miss Ella Marquardt, Madi- 
son, one of the committee members for the zone 
embracing Wisconsin, we wish to remind our readers 
that membership in the Dept. of Visual Instruction 
is only $2 per year, and this not only gives members 
access to the specialized services of the department, 
but also includes a subscription to Educational 
Screen, the only magazine devoted exclusively to 
the subject of audio-visual aids. 

Members of the committee in zone 4, which in- 
cludes Wisconsin, are Miss Ella Marquardt, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, U. of W. Extension Division, 
Madison; Harold S. Stamm, West Allis Senior High 
school; and Harold Watson, Oshkosh Senior High 
school. Memberships to the Dept. of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the NEA may be sent direct to Miss 
Marquardt. 
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Seven days—24 hours per: Reports reach us about 
the tremendous load of defense training which has 
been accepted by the Milwaukee Vocational School. 
It has adopted a seven-day week and is practically 
on a 24-hour basis. So greatly has the demand upon 
the school’s facilities increased that additional 
classes in Boys’ Tech. are contemplated. 


Music in Milwaukee: Attention is called to some 
of the musical events to take place in Milwaukee 
the latter part of March and on April 1. The tenth 
biennial music festival will be held at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium on March 26-28. General chairman of 
the event is William G. Kastner, and director is 
Herman F. Smith. From March 28-April 2 there 
will be a national conference of music educators in 
Milwaukee, with Supt. Milton Potter as general 
chairman. As a feature of the national conference 
there will be a premier performance of a pageant, 
‘Free Men—The Drama of Democracy”, on April 1, 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium. William M. Lamers 
is general chairman of this latter event. The produc- 
tion is a dramatized adaptation of the Educational 
Policies Commission’s book, “The Education of 
Free Men in American Democracy’. 


News from Eau Claire STC: A new faculty mem- 
ber is Bjorne Ullsvik, instructor of math, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bridgman, who retired on Dec. 19th. Mr. 
Ullsvik has been a teacher in Wisconsin High school, 
Madison . . . George Simpson, teacher of geography 
it the college since the opening of the school in 
1916, is on leave to serve in the army. He was a 
Lieutenant Colonel when called, but was recently 
named a full Colonel the theme of the 1942 
summer session will be “The Responsibility of Pub- 
lic Schools in Defining, Refining, and Preserving 
Democracy”, according to Mr. Fox, director of the 
summer session Eau Claire STC was host to 
the recent conference on the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools, sponsored by the training depart- 
ments of the Eau Claire, La Crosse, Stevens Point, 
River Falls, and Superior state teachers colleges, and 


the department of public instruction. Over 200 
school administrators were in attendance. 
Doings at Tomah: The Tomah chapter of the 


Future Farmers of America, under the direction of 
A. E. Weiner, ag. instructor, sponsored a Father, 
Mother, and Sons banquet in the high school re- 
cently. The audience of some 300 included mem- 
bers of the local service clubs and the faculty. The 
meat for the dinner was furnished by the boys, from 
their capon flock. C. H. Bonsack, State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, was the 
speaker, and the dinner was prepared by the home 
economic students under the able direction of Miss 
Lorraine Sell . . . The Tomah Lions recently elected 
R. J. Gunning, high school teacher, as secretary for 
the year . . . John Bjorge and his Boy Scouts are 
aiding defense plans in Tomah, according to a 
dispatch sent us. 


In bad accident: Miss Margaret Morris, Antigo 
high school social science and English teacher, was 
critically injured in an auto accident near Menomonie 
on Dec. 21. Her brother and his wife were killed, 
and their two year daughter severely injured. Miss 
Morris suffered a severe head injury, a broken arm, 
and a broken leg. 


More 100%ers: Beaver Dam, Douglas Co., Grant 
Co. rural and 2nd class state graded, Marinette Co., 
Rewey. 
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“IN ACTIVE SERVICE! 





fe Clmeericas lo Cred Cleniea/ 


Today, Greyhound and the motor bus industry 


are actively in the war, carrying thousands of 
selectees to military centers— other thousands 


of soldiers in vital military movements. 


To the fighting forces, Greyhound’s nation- 
wide service makes possible reunions with 
relatives, sweethearts and friends, whenever 
leaves and furloughs can be granted. 

To the civilian army, motor bus travel is a 
vital necessity. It gets war workers to jobs 
—farmers to markets—teachers and students 
to school— people of every occupation to 
jobs and homes in communities served by no 
other public transportation. Now every one 
of America’s 55,000 motor buses has a new 
destination sign... Victory for the U.S. A.! 





THIS BRINGS DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for 
framing. Shows principal Army, Navy, Marine camps and 





bases . . . gives information on military insignia, rank of 
officers and men. For your free copy, mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509 Sixth Ave., N., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
Name ___ — 
Address —_ = 
Cit 

, ST-2-WI 
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Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.’”’ Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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When do I get my allowance? I'm 
your little exemption and you should 
be willing to pay for it. 
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Junior H. S. defense council at Wausau: Forma- 
tion of a Junior high school student defense council 
“to stimulate interest and effect a better understand- 
ing of the various student-civilian defense activities 
and to encourage student participation in approved 
and helpful defense projects” was announced re- 
cently by E. H. Boettcher, principal of the Wausau 
Junior High school. Membership will be made up 
of a representative from each home room, to be 
elected by the students. One project of the defense 
unit will be to promote membership in the Junior 
Red Cross among home room groups. Other possible 
projects: elimination of waste in school supplies, 
sale of defense stamps, etc. 


Librarian rules available: Miss Irene Newman, su- 
pervisor of school libraries for the state department 
of public instruction, informs us that Miss Flora E. 
Hottes, children’s librarian at the Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, is the Wisconsin member of the American 
Library Association Professional Training Committee 
and has copies of the new A. L. A. circular on the 
training, duties, and opportunities of the trained 
children’s librarian. Any one interested may procure 
a copy by contacting Miss Hottes. 


Succeeds Charley Jahr: L. K. Forrest, principal of 
the Marion public schools, is the new  superin- 
tendent at Elkhorn, succeeding Charley Jahr, who 
has resigned because of ill health. T. K. Hocking, 
principal at Necedah, replaces Mr. Forrest at Marion. 


Elected: Mr. Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, is first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. The annual 
meeting was held in Chicago during the holidays. 


Madison again turns “thumbs down’’ on cupid: 
By recent action of the Madison board of education 
married teachers will no longer be employed, though 
if they are married during the term of a contract 
they will be permitted to complete their contract 
but the contract will not be renewed. The board 
decided, however, that in view of the present emer- 
gency and impending shortage of teachers, the 
rule may not be enforced until after the war. 

Also, due to the anticipated shortage of teachers, 
the board voted that all leaves of absence other than 
health, military service, or further study be subject 
to cancellation on two weeks’ notice. In maternity 
cases a six month leave will be granted. 


Tomahawk to take over vocational training . 
maybe: Last month the Tomahawk common council 
went on record as favoring the return of the opera- 
tion of the Tomahawk Vocational school, now un- 
der the supervision of the Antigo school, to the 
Tomahawk vocational board, which has been in- 
operative since last August when the supervision 
of the school was turned over to the Antigo Voca- 


tional school at the insistence of the Tomahawk 
authorities. 
Former Badger ped. one of youngest deans: 


Friends of Miss Evalyn Bergstrand, former home 
economics teacher in the Frederic and Waupaca 
high schools, will be pleased to know that she has 
been appointed dean of the school of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Connecticut. She left 
Wisconsin in 1934 to do graduate work at Ames, 
Iowa, and at the University of Minnesota, after 
which she became connected with Michigan State 
college. 
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To end 55 years of service: G. E. Dafoe, prin- 
cipal of the Wautoma High school for. many years, 
is retiring at the end of the current school year. 
He will have given 55 years of teaching service to 
the schools of Waushara county. 


Health and Wisconsin products: Attention is called 
to a current series of articles appearing in the 
Wisconsin Medical Journal, official publication of 
the Wisconsin State Medical society, Madison, on 
the importance of Wisconsin products to the health 
of the nation. In view of the increased emphasis 
on health standards in time of war these articles 
would be of special interest in high school courses 
touching upon matters of nutrition. 

The first article of the series appears in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Medscal Journal. It is written by 
Dean Chris L. Christensen, dean of the U. of W. 
College of Agriculture, and is entitled ‘‘Butter in 
National Health’. Other articles of a like nature 
will appear in future issues, and reprints will be 
available as soon as the series is completed. Send in 
your name and address to the State Medical society, 
Tenney Bldg., Madison, and request that your name 
be added to the mailing list for reprints. 


Plan now for April 14, says Miss Bush: Miss 
Maybell G. Bush, state department of public in- 
struction, wishes to call the attention of all teachers 
to the importance of April 14. . . . Pan American 
Day. During the past decade it has become in- 
creasingly obvious that relationships with our neigh- 
bors to the South should be improved, and the first 
step in achieving such improvement is to inform 
children in our schools about the countries of Cen- 
tral and South America. Excellent suggestive pro- 
gtam materials are available by contacting the Pan 
American Union in Washington, D. C. Book lists, 
plays, pageants, movies, and radio sketches can be 
obtained by writing Washington. All these services 
are free . . . so plan now to celebrate the day with 
appropriate ceremonies. 


Speech conference in Des Moines: Of special 
interest to teachers of English and speech is a re- 
cent announcement of plans for the Central State 
Speech Association meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 16-18. We note, in the preliminary announce- 
ment sent us, that the following Wisconsin people 
will be on the program: Professors A. T. Weaver 
and Henry L. Ewbank, U. of W. speech depart- 
ment; and O. A. Swanson, Oconomowoc. 

For more complete information on final program 
plans please contact Charles P., Green, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Citizenship play script: The department of de- 
bating and public discussion of the University of 
Wisconsin extension division is distributing reprints 
of a Good Citizenship playlet, in four episodes, en- 
titled “Youth Sees, Hears, and Feels,” written by 
Valerie Simmonds when a senior at South high 
school, Minneapolis. Miss Simmonds won the Good 
Citizenship award of the D. A. R. in 1939. The 
playlet, which is adapted for use in any high school, 
may be obtained for 15 cents in stamps upon 
application to Almere Scott, University Extension 
Division, Madison. , 


Up to standard: The Manitowoc County School 
Annual is again at hand. Supt. E. S$. Mueller and 
his associates always provide a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the educational activities of the country in 
this publication. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terma: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 

Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 

recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
{Po~ 


77 UNIVERSITY 
Rook 


ORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 

[| Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
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New contract for Phil: Supt. Phil Falk, Madison, 
was recently given another three-year contract by 
action of the Madison board of education. 


Dirty work by the fourth estate: Last month we 
quoted a paper to the south of us to the effect that 
Arthur L. Mills, science teacher in Lake Geneva, 
was working on a book entitled ‘Reflective Think- 
ing of Scientific Thinking’. Mr. Mills informs us 
that our source of information had a low batting 
average of accuracy. The straight dope is this: Mr. 
Mills is working on a high school chemistry book 
in collaboration with Dr. E. E. Bayles, school of ed. 
at the U. of Kansas. No title has yet been selected, 
but, to quote Mr. Mills, “this text book is based 
upon the application of the principles of scientific 
thinking (or sometimes termed ‘reflective’ thinking) 
to the development of the topics and formulation of 
principles and conclusions’. 


We told you so: Last month we published a lit- 
tle item concerning a reputed claim of Prairie du 
Chien as harboring the oldest schoolhouse in the 
state. We have been informed by the authority quoted 
in the paper that the reporter was incorrect in his 
statement, and that no such claim was made. Then, 
just to make the matter more confusing, we noted 
in the same paper last month a claim of Evansville 
as having the oldest school . . . the “Old Stone”’ 
schoolhouse, which is reputed to be 92 years old, 
and still turning out graduates. The account said 
that “boots of farm children have worn out three 
floors in the structure’. Any more candidates? 


* 


NECROLOGY 


* WEA Member at Time of Death 
Miss Lulu B. Cropper, 79, a teacher in the Mil- 
waukee public schools for 45 years before her re- 
tirement last summer, died at a Milwaukee hospital 
the latter part of December. Her longest period of 
service in any one school was at North Division 
High school, where she taught art for 28 years. 


* Miss Mary E. Larkin, a teacher in the Milwau- 
kee public schools for 20 years until recently, when 
she was granted a leave because of ill health, died 
at a Milwaukee hospital the early part of January. 


* Miss Edna Warden, 49, supervising teacher of 
Chippewa county for the past five years, died at a 
Chippewa Falls hospital, Jan. 3, after an illness of 
several weeks. Before becoming a supervising teacher 
in Chippewa county Miss Warden was supervising 
teacher in St. Croix county for three years, before 
which she had 20 years of experience in rural and 
state graded schools. 


Miss Sadie E. Hood, 69, former teacher in Racine 
high school, and a sister of Misses Edna and Elisa- 
beth Hood, died at her home in Racine on Jan. 6. 


Alexander Corstvet, 91, a retired Milwaukee school 
principal and teacher, died in a Milwaukee hospital 
on Jan. 9 after a short illness. At the time of his 
retirement in 1922 Mr. Corstvet was principal of 
the Walker Junior high school, which position he 
held for 18 years, before which he had been a 
teacher in the Milwaukee schools for 10 years, and 
a teacher in nearby communities for 25 years. 


William Kittle, 80, from 1905-1927 secretary of 
the state normal school board of regents, died at his 
home in Washington the middle of January 
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ime UNIVERSITY oF 
SUMMER 
June 15-July 17 July 20- Aug. 21 
(FEES DETERMINED BY COURSES TAKEN) 
Serves teachers and others seeking inspiration 


and professional growth. Courses in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Commerce, Librarianship, and Education. 


Conferences on 
Current Educational Trends 


sonol Convention 
goon 28 to July 2 
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Department WS Denver, Colorado 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
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READING FOR 
INTEREST 


A SERIES OF BASAL READERS 


By distinguished authors and illustrators 
of current children’s literature, in consul- 
tation with a group of outstanding 
educators, 

1. BIGGER AND BIGGER* 
. LITTLE LOST DOG* 
3. AHOME FOR SANDY ** 


N 





4. RAIN AND SHINE** 
5. SOMETHING DIFFER- 

ENT 
6. LOST AND FOUND Grades I-VI 


| 


. FUN AND FROLIC 

8. LUCK AND PLUCK 

9. MERRY HEARTS AND BOLD 
0. THE BRAVE AND FREE 


* Preprimer. ** Primer. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
<= OR feo co 
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TEXTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Landis with Winston now: Administrators and 
teachers who have contact with the publishers’ rep- 
resentatives will be interested to know that A. L. 
(‘‘Judge’’) Landis, who has been the state repre- 
sentative for the Bobbs—Merrill Co., recently took 
over the selling duties of Harry Gibson, salesman 
for the John C. Winston Co, 

To date we have not heard who will represent the 
Bobbs—Merrill Co. in Wisconsin. 


Will we be able to buy textbooks next year? In 
view of the current publicity being given paper 
shortages many school people have expressed concern 
over the possibility of being unable to secure needed 
textbooks next year. Therefore we are pleased to 
reprint the following information sent us recently 
by Ginn & Co.: 

Rumors of impending shortages in all sorts of 
materials are flying about these days. Some are 
undeniably true; some have little or no foundation. 

Numerous inquiries have been made concerning 
the possibility of a shortage of book paper. Instances 
have been reported of some school executives who, 
hearing that new textbooks might be hard to procure 
in 1942, have had expensive repairs made on old 
books at a cost approaching the price of new 
editions of the same books. 

Schoolmen will be glad to learn that the outlook 
at the present moment appears to include no threat 
of a paper shortage which will prevent the manu- 
facture of all new textbooks required to meet the 
needs of this country for the next year. 

Leon Henderson, Federal Price Administrator, in 
an address delivered at Hot Springs, Virginia, on 
November 13, 1941 before the Association of 
Advertisers and the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies said: 

“According to present data the supplies of news- 
print and book paper appear adequate for the next 
year in spite of the fact that defense activities are 
consuming about 20% of the nation’s output . 
Unfortunately, uninformed reports of a great paper 
shortage have tended to create a tight delivery situa- 
tion on many kinds of paper and it is our informa- 
tion there exists rather extensive hoarding by some 
users. This condition has tended to magnify what- 
ever shortage may exist and were it not for this 
fear it is our belief that supplies of paper at this 
time would be fairly adequate for practically all 
users.” 

Mr. Henderson's analysis of the situation is con- 
firmed by the bulletin issued recently by the S. D. 
Warren Co., one of the largest manufacturers of 
paper in the United States. The bulletin states: 

“The Government estimates that in 1942 it will 
require not more than 9 per cent of the capacity of 
book paper manufacturers.” (The rest of the ‘20%’ 
that Mr. Henderson cites apparently applies to 
newsprint.) 
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“The present capacity of the book paper industry 
has never been consumed in any one year. 

“The orders for paper in 1940 represented only 
77 per cent of the book paper capacity. 1940 was 
not a depression year. American business operated 
advantageously in 1940. There was no restriction on 
the consumption of paper in 1940, yet the demand 
represented only 77 per cent of the available 
productive capacity. 

“If the Government will require only 9 per cent 
of the capacity of the book paper industry in 1942, 
the commercial users of book paper will be able to 
secure 91 per cent of capacity production, which is 
an increase of 14 per cent above 1940 orders for 
commercial use.” 

All this does not mean that no changes will oc 
cur in the textbook situation. Some changes already 
have been noted. There is a scarcity of bleaching 
materials which undoubtedly means that book papers 
will not be as white as they have been. Rising labor 
and material costs have resulted in price increases 
of many textbooks. Mr. J. R. Tiffany, general coun- 
sel of the Book Manufacturers Institute, states that 
within the past few years the cost of making a book 
has increased at least 35%; binder’s board has in- 
creased 40% in the past year, cloth 25% and 
thread 30%, but actual increases in prices of books 
to consumers have not approached anything like 
these figures. 

The wise school executive, even though he may 
feel assurance that he can get new books in 1942 
to fill all his textbook needs will plan to have his 
textbook appropriations increased for the next 
twelve months to meet present and possible addi- 
tional increases in prices. He will not delay too long 
in ordering what books he needs lest conditions not 
now predictable bring about a less favorable picture 
later in the year. 


The Strathmore Plan is a series of printed test 
and practice sheets, separate and unbound, developed 
in terms of the basic skills of English and arith- 
metic. The only bound form of the sheets is found 
in the teacher’s manuals. The teacher’s manuals pro- 
vide copies of the pupil sheets, answer keys and a 
plan for the use of the pupil sheets. The plan used 
is the “unit’’ plan; i.e. a series of inventory tests, 
followed by practice sheets developed in terms of 
the inventory test, finally review and mastery tests. 

That pupils do not fit into grade categories is 
well known. For instance, a pupil may have acquired 
fifth grade status in capitalization skills, and third 
grade status in punctuation skills. It is obvious that 
the teacher must find the pupil’s starting level and 
proceed from this point toward mastery through a 
series of carefully graded steps. 

The inventory tests provide a means of deter- 
mining the pupil’s status. More important they give 
the pupil a goal to attain. Progress toward this goal 
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can be provided through a series of practice sheets 
developed with easy gradation from step to step. 
A part of the practice sheet is devoted to graphic 
and meaningful illustration. Thus, a goal to seek, 
within the pupil’s ability to attain, and a feeling of 
progress toward this goal. These are important char- 
icteristics of the learning process. 

The plan for arithmetic is developed for grades 
2-8. Computation skills are emphasized in the ma- 
terial on whole numbers, common and decimal frac- 
tions, and percentage. The manual on “Meanings” 
provides a program of experiences usually associated 
with the second grade arithmetic curriculum. Typical 
of these experiences are: rational counting, learn- 
ing to identify groups of various sizes, the correct 
sequence of numbers, learning to count by groups, 
developing the vocabulary of arithmetic, etc. 

Material on problem solving skills is in preparation. 

The plan for English is suitable for grades 3-8. 
Areas covered are: Capitalization, Sentences and 
Paragraphs, Punctuation, Finding Information, Word 
Study, Good Usage, Written Forms, certain phases 
of Spelling, Grammar and Parts of Speech. 

Sheets are sold in multiples of ten at $1.50 per 
thousand (a minimum order would contain 10 copies 
each of 100 different test and practice sheets). Wide 
flexibility is provided to meet the demands of vary- 
ing abilities by the choice of sheets. That is, the 
plan is selective both in the securing of test and 
practice sheets, and in the use of the material. 
Further information may be had by writing The 
Strathmore Company, Aurora, Illinois or C. A. Jones, 
Wisconsin representative, 472114 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Tips on correspondence schools: The National 
Home Study Council, 839 Seventeenth St., N. W., 


Washington, D. C., has recently published a Manual 
of Standards to give all those interested in cor- 
respondence courses a check-list of reliability. It 
contains a list of all correspondence schools ap- 
proved by the Council to date. Of special interest 
to high school principals, teachers, and vocational 
advisors. A copy will be sent without cost. Just 
write the Council at the Washington address given 
above. 


Important new publication on youth problems: 
Many teachers and administrators are greatly con 
cerned about the future of youth, not only during 
the immediate war years ahead but in the turbulent 
peace years which will follow. Therefore no educa- 
tional book could be more timely than Youth and 
The Future, a 300 page publication of the American 
Youth Commission, in Washington. 

This is not a superficially tossed-together survey, 
but the culmination of an intensive six year study 
by the American Youth Commission. It is a publica- 
tion which should be read and re-read by every 
thinking person who cares to see beyond the present 
hostilities. The book discusses oecupational adjust- 
ments, the need for a practical, satisfying, self- 
developing, and creative education for every boy and 
girl, and the great need for an expanded physical 
and health program among the young people of our 
country. It points the way to avoid that awful 
period of frustration and bitterness which con- 
fronted German youth at the end of the last world 
conflict. 

Youth and The Future may be obtained from 
the American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C., for $2.50 per 
single copy. 
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Why So Much Remedial Reading? 


The demands for remedial reading material have never been so urgent 
as they are today. From large schools and small schools, from the first 
grade ‘through high school, teachers are asking for something to help 
the reading cripples—the thousands of boys and girls who have not 
learned to read properly. 
permanent solution of this problem lies in proper reading instruction 
a series of 
PREVENT THE NECESSITY FOR REMEDIAL READING. 

If you are interested in forestalling reading hazards and preventing 
reading weaknesses, write for information that shows how this is accom- 
plished through the LAIDLAW BASIC READERS. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S, Jefferson Street, Chicago 


3y all means they should be helped; but the 


basic readers that is developed to 
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ANNOUNCING 


JOHNSON 


and others 


OUR 
LANGUAGE 


What your pupils demand 
in interest, what you want 
in skilful instruction and 
practice, in a new series for 
grades 2 through 8. 


GINN 
AND COMPANY 


Publishers of good textbooks for 
75 years: 1867-1942 























TH the New 

Basic Read- 
ers the children— 
all of them—even 
the slow learming 
ones—are reading 
with understand- 
ing and fluency. 


“I'm delighted and 
the pupils are very 
happy about it.” 








This report and hundreds like it have 
come from primary teachers in all 
parts of the country. 


ASK ANY SCHOOL THAT’S USING 
THE NEW BASIC READERS 
Gray, Arbuthnot, and others 
Ask about test results—or failure reduc- 
tion—or how the teachers and children feel 
about this new series. And plan to get 

them for your school, too. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ililnois 
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Teacher's Kit for a Study of Railway Trans porta- 
tion: A “Teacher's Kit” for a study of railway 
transportation in the grade schools is announced by 
the Association of American Railroads. The Kit con- 
sists of a 56-page Teacher’s Manual, 56 railroad pic- 
tures, and a 72-page booklet entitled “The Stories 
Behind the Pictures.” 

The Teacher’s Manual contains several pages of 
suggestions for organizing transportation units in 
primary and intermediate grades, a chronology of 
American railroads, an address list of principal 
railroads of the United States, railway mileage and 
other statistical data, and a bibliography of story 
books, text books, reference books, histories, readers, 
songs, poems and music pertaining to engines, trains 
and railway transportation generally. 

The pictures, each about 1014 x 714 inches in 
size, are in loose form and are printed on one side 
of the paper only. 

As its name indicates, the booklet entitled ‘The 
Stories Behind the Pictures” contains a story for 
each of the 56 pictures. These stories supply the 
teacher with factual material pertaining to railway 
history and development, railway occupations, rail- 
way operations, transportation services and the rela- 
tion of railway transportation to our basic industries. 

Among the many subjects covered by pictures and 
stories are: ‘Puffing Billies,”” ‘When They Drove 
the Golden Spike,’ “Streamline Passenger Trains,” 
“The Locomotive Engineer in the Cab,” ‘Preparing 
Dinner in the Dining Car Kitchen,” ‘Sightseeing 
From an Observation Car,” ‘Making Up a Berth 
in a Sleeping Car,” “Sorting Mail in a Post Office 
Car,” “The Roundhouse and the Turntable,” ‘The 
Train Dispatcher,” ‘The Red Caboose,” “Icing the 
Refrigerator Cars,’ ‘Bringing Milk to the City,” 
“Loading Coal Cars at the Mine,” and “In a Rail- 
road Office.” 

The Kit has been produced to answer many thou- 
sands of requests which the Association and the in- 
dividual railroads receive each year for illustrated 
material to aid teachers in organizing train and 
transportation units in the schools. It is being 
distributed free of charge to superintendents, super 
visors, principals and teachers upon written requests. 
Address: Association of American Railroads, Trans 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Scouting in the Schools: A Manual of practical 
procedures related to Scout activity and cooperative 
relationships—issued by the Committee on Scouting 
in the Schools, Boy Scouts of America, Two Park 
Avenue, New York City. This pocket-size, ninety- 
five page manual presents a practical approach to 
school-community relationships which should be 
helpful to teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
school boards in their efforts to supplement the 
school by utilizing all constructive social forces in 
the community for the growth and development of 
young Americans. 

Chapter I reviews the educational principles, 
objectives, and functions common to Scouting and 
the schools. Chapter II presents a resumé of the 
leadership of Scouts in high school and college. The 
many and varied contacts between the schools and 
the Boy Scouts of America are reviewed in Chapter 
III. Practical suggestions on school cooperation with 
organized Scouting in the local community are given 
in Chapter IV. This chapter also tells how to or- 
ganize a Scout Troop, a Cub Pack, and a Senior 
Scout Group. 

Scouting in the Schools is available through the 
Local Council Office or the National Supply Serv- 
ice, Boy Scouts of America, Two Park Avenue, New 
York City, at twenty cents a copy, 
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